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HOMESTEAD AND POLITICS. 
PERSONAL the editor of 

: Week.ty from a gentleman in Pittsburg, refer. 
ring to the troubles at Hlomestead, expresses the 


note to LESLIE’s 


opinion that unless these difficulties shall be adjusted 
on some basis favorable to the workingmen the 
State of Pennsylvania will be lost to the Republi- 
cans in the coming contest. 

We earnestly desire the success of the Republi- 
can party, and believe that its defeat would inju- 
riously affect important national interests. But if 
its suecess can only be purchased in any State by 
capitulation to anarchism in its most offensive forms, 
The 


position assumed by the Homestead strikers is at 


then by all means let the party be defeated. 


war with every sound business principle and the 
fundamental laws of the public safety. Carried to 
its ultimate result, the idea upon which the strike 
was initiated would sweep-away all rights of prop. 
erty and destroy every safeguard which the progress 
of the ages has reared against rapine and pillage 


That 


would remain no busit.ess morality, 


and the rule of the strong hand. idea once 
successful, there 
no public order, no security of any propertied inter- 
est. Chaos would be supreme. 

The question which the Homestead strikers have 
raised is not in any sense a question of politics or 
political supremacy, but a question of the primary 
right of every individual to conduct his own busi- 
ness in his own way, to utilize his personal resources 
as he may elect, without dictation from any, and to 
enjoy unmolested the fruits of his own enterprise 
skill. 


incomparably more important to every interest of 


and The maintenance of that principle is 
civilization and society than the temporary triumph 
of any political party. 

The 
popular confidence, and would go down in hopeless 
defeat if it should itself to the doctrines 
which these strikers have undertaken to maintain by 


tepublican party would be unworthy of 
commit 
violence and bloodshed. No party in this country 
or this age 
itself, which employs its influence to strengthen the 


can sustain itself, or ought to sustain 


socialistic and anarchistic idea that an employé may 
at will seize the property of his employer, use it or 
abuse it as he may choose, and compel that employer, 
under menace and by‘stress of compulsion, to employ 
him at his own terms, and to keep him so employed 
altogether regardless of the rights and interests of 
such employer. 

The Republican party has achieved its successes 
in the past by its fidelity to law and its vindication 
of the rights of the citizen as against assault from 
Its basal principle from the be- 
ginning has been this—that that is the best form of 


whatever quarter. 


government which secures absolutely the person and 
the property of every citizen without doing violence 
When it shall turn its back 
on the record it has made along this line, and make 
itself an apologist and defender of the theories 
which flowered out in bloodshed at Homestead, it 


to the rights of any. 


will deservedly cease to command the sympathy and 
support of right-thinking men. 

It will carry the State of Pennsylvania in the 
coming election by even more than a normal ma- 
adjustment of 
demanded by 
speak for the 
is against the 


jority, not because it has favored the 
the Homestead troubles on the basis 
the desperate junta who assume to 
striking workingmen, but because it 
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employment of murder and piracy there and every- 
where, as a means of correcting imaginary or real 
grievances, 
STEVENSON AS A PROPHET. 


Tue Democratic candidate for Vice-President is 
better known at present as a practical politician of 
the spoils type than as a thinker and speaker upon 
economic and financial questions. Ilis principal! title 
to fame is his record as an executioner of Republican 
postmasters during Mr. Cleveland’s administration, 
For several years, in the Post-Office Department, 
he swung a very sharp axe with an uncommonly 
sure and steady hand. 


full 


justice will be done to the Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson’s 


Nevertheless, as the campaign progresses, 
achievements in the higher branches of statesman- 
ship. He is something more than a mere spoilsman 
and headsman. Mr. Stevenson has served two terms 
in the House of Representatives, and has grappled 
with some of the great questions that divide the public 
mind. He was in Congress from 1875 to 1877, and 
In both instances he owed 
And on both 


occasions he went to Washington with a fine, bright 


again from 1879 to i881. 
his election to the greenback vote. 


and crisp specimen of irredeemable paper currency 
pasted in the hat that covered his dome of thought. 

As an introduction to the study of the financial 
writings and speeches of the Democratic candidate 
for Vice-President in 1892, 
single extract from-one of his ablest efforts in Con- 


we venture to present a 


gress, just before the opening of the Hayes-Tilden 
canvass of 1876. Mr. Stevenson was speaking against 


the admission of New Mexico asa State. By some 
unexplained association of ideas that topic led him on 


He 


drew a dismal picture of the condition of the country, 


to a general discussion of the national finances. 


and went on as follows: 


“T cannot but believe that the act passed in the closing hours of the 
last Congress, providing for a forced return to specie payments on the 
first day of January, 1879, is in a large degree responsible for the 
financial disaster that has now overtaken us. . . . Iam confident that, 
if we would avoid still further prostration of business and still greater 
evils, the Sherman Resumption law should now be repealed. And 
whatever political party arrays itself in opposition tothe repeal of this 
law and the relief of the people will be ground to powder inthe coming 
struggle for political supremacy.” 


EK. Stevensen, the 
of the act by 


which the Republican party brought back the nation 


Here we have the Hon. Adlai 
greenbacker, demanding the repeal 


to specie payments ; and at the same time prophesy- 
ing pulverization for the party that dared to main- 
tain the policy of resumption. It seems to us that 
the candidate’s record in Congress will appeal just 
about as successfully to the conservative business 
men in the Democracy as his subsequent record in 
executive office appeals to Democratic and mugwump 
civil-service reformers. 


THE SERVICE. 


Tue remarkable growth of the postal service of the 


POSTAL 


country during the three years of the present administra- 
tion is shown by the fact that within that time there has 
been an increase of 6,421 post-offices, an increase of 150 in 
the number of free-delivery offices, an increase of 165 in 
the presidential offices, and a total increase in length of 
The total increase 
On the 
financial side the results have been most gratifying. Not- 
withstanding the elimination of the Louisiana lottery mat- 
ter from the mails, aggregating a loss of from one million 
to one million and a half dollars, the deficiency of $6,227,919 
for the year 1889 has been reduced to $3,978,392 in 1892. 


Meanwhile the transportation of the mails has been quick- 


routes of mail service of 25,350 miles. 
in miles traveled during that period is 44,779,517. 


ened in all parts of the country, so that business in the pop- 
ulous centres and growing communities has been much facil- 
itated. One of the improvements which has proved most 
useful is the sea postal service, which it is believed, in view 
cf the satisfactory results already attained, will be greatly 
extended and enlarged. 

One of the most valuable and efficient departments of 
our postal system is the railway mail service, of which Mr. 
R, C, Jackson is superintendent at this point. The report 
of this capable official, covering the States of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia, shows that the total pieces of mail-matter of all 
classes distributed in this service during the year ending 
June 30th was 1,079,976,164, as 
1888, 
tributed by the railway mail. service the total number of 


against 794,357,597 in 
Out of this immense amount of mail-matter dis 
errors was only 101,921. When it is remembered that this 
distribution is performed, so to speak, under whip and 
spur, while in transit between stations, the meagre num- 
ber of errors must be considered remarkable. 

There is no doubt that, working along the lines and em- 
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ploying the principles of the railway mail service, it will 
prove possible ata near date to extend postal delivery into 
rural neighborhoods, so as to bring our seattered farming 
populations into close touch with the great business cen 
tres of the country, and give them practically all the mail 
advantages which were enjoyed in very many of our cities 
ten years ago, 

CLEVELAND'S 


MR. MISREPRESENTATIONS. 


It is apparent that Mr. Cleveland is quite as capable of 
deliberate misrepresentation as any of his unprincipled 
newspaper supporters. In the speech made by him at the 
Madison Square Garden demonstration he, alleged that the 
plain people of the country are burdened as consumers 
with a tariff system that relentlessly demands from them in 
the purchase of the necessaries and the comforts of life an 
amount scarcely met by the wages of hard and sturdy toil, 
while the exactions thus wrung from them build up and 
benefit this in- 


increase the fortunes of those for whose 


justice is perpetrated.” 


This is the old demagogic cry of the Herr Mosts, the 
Dennis Kearneys, and the agitators of every sort who seek 
free rein to 
Mr. Cleveland knows, 


to bring about anarchy and chaos and give 
license and wholesale eonfiscation. 
if he knows anything, that the existing tariff system does 
not increase the cost of living. He knows equally well that 
the American workingman is not, and never has been, the 
No class of 


citizens would be more quick than our workingmen to 


pitiable object he deseribes him to be. our 
resent the imputation that they are the helpless slaves of 
pitiless task masters who thrive upen their brawn and 
If it be true 


that the earnings of the American workingmen are barely 


blood while grinding their faces m the dust. 


sufficient to support them and the families depending upon 
them, how is it that they have laid up in our savings banks 
hundreds of millions of dollars; that in all our older com- 
munities they largely own their own homes, and that many 
of them have become, and are every day becoming, them- 
The 


control our great manufacturing industries have for the 


selves employers and capitalists ? men who to-day 
most part made their way up from the ranks of toil, and 
the men who will control these industries in the time tocome 
are to-day working for wagesin the factories, shops, and 
mills of the land. 


tation when he thus declares that the 


Mr. Cleveland is guilty of misrepresen- 
plain people of the 
begeared by the 


country are practically system of pro- 


tection. American W orkingmen possess more of the com- 
forts of life, are more favorably environed, are endowed 
with ampler possibilities of development and prosperity, 
have broader and fuller opportunities for the utilization of 


urees than 


all phy sical and mental res« those of any other 
country in the world. 

In the speech to which we are now referring Mr. Cleve- 
land referred to the recent troubles at 
result of the 
guage was, * Scenes are enacted in the very abiding-place of 


high protection that mock the hopes of toil and the 


Homestead as the 
so-called MeKinle y tariff. His precise lan- 
attest 
tender mercy the workingman receives from those made 
selfish and soraid by unjust governmental favoritism.” In 
the language here employ ed Mr. Cleveland simply echoes the 
clamor of the partisan press, incapable of telling the truth. It 
may be worth while to show by trustworthy statistics the 


utter fallacy of his statement. The city of Homestead has 


a population of twelve thousand, all of whom are more or 
less dependent upon the tariff-protected iron and steel in- 
years. It is 


dustry. The city is a growth of twenty-five 


in every respect one of the most prosperous towns of equal 
According to the Philadelphia 


Press, which has recently made a minute inquiry into the 


population in the country. 
subject ‘‘no other city, not excepting Pittsburg, has ex- 
perienced such an increase in real estate values as this city 
has experienced in the past five years. It is a manu- 
facturing city with no counterpart in Great Britain or 
One half of all of the homes of its 
workers are owned in fee simple by the workers them- 


hovels, 


cages of lath and plaster, but homes of handsome exterior, 


continental Europe. 


selves.” And these homes are not mere not mere 
tasty and comfortable, and many of them furnished with 
simple elegance The inmates of these 
the best the markets afford. 


able to purchase the necessaries and 


homes live upon 


The workmen are not only 


the comforts of life, 

but to contribute liberally to works of religion and mer -, 

Only recently a church edifice has been erected at a cost of 

twenty thousand dollars, and another is in progress which, 
, 


when completed, wil’ cost not much less than seventy-five 


thousand dollars. This is one of the communities con 


fessedly built up by the 
declares to be 


system of protection which Mr. 
Cleveland searcely able to meet, by the 
wages of hard and sturdy toil, the demands for ordinary 
necessities, If he would make that statement in the streets 
of Homestead every stone would ery out in refutation of it 
He would not find an intelligent workingman among all 
the thousands there employed who would assent to the 
doctrine that a protective tariff operates to the disadvan 
tage of the working classes. As to his imputation that the 
recent strike and its attendant consequences arise from the 
McKinley tariff he would find almost an equally unanimous 
denial. 

We ought not, perhaps, to he surprised that a gentleman 
who has not hesitated to denounce the manufacturers of 
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the country as thieves and robbers, as Mr. Cleveland did 
in his Providence speech, should finally degenerate into 
Wholesale misrepresentation as to the condition of our 
working people and the relation of tariff legislation to their 
industry. But we are gravely mistaken if the great body 
of American voters will accept misrepresentation for argu- 
ment, or give their sanction to imputations at once dishon- 


orable and unworthy. 


THE SPOOK. 


Tue efforts of Mr. Cleveland and some of his newspaper 


FORCE - BILL 


organs to make the so-called Force bill the prominent 
issue of the campaign do not seem to awaken any popular 
response. Even the people of the South, among whom it 
was hoped to provoke a general scare, manifest indiffer- 
ence to the clamor which has been raised. There was a 
time, perhaps, when this spook alarmed the more timid 
among them, but the spook has now lost its terrors, and 
it is hardly possible that a single voter will be influenced 
by the issue which Mr. Cleveland pronounces “a borror of 
Republicanism.” 

Some of the recent declarations of the Southern press 
this matter 


and of leading Southern men in reference to 


are most significant. The Charleston News and Courier, 
one of the ablest newspapers of the South, sneers at the 
The 
ery, it says, is only raised “to blind the public to the 
Ata 
public meeting in Hanover, Virginia, held in the interest 
“The 


care 


agitation of this question as ‘* Force-bill hysterics.” 


chief issue of the Presidential campaign.” recent 
of the People’s party, one of the speakers said, 
We 
And an address recently 


great question is not the bugbear Force bill. 
nothing for the Force bill.” 
issued in Amelia County in the same State, by the same 
party, declares that there is no need to be troubled by 
It adds, ‘‘ Let 
us always bear in mind that the cries of negro supremacy 


threats of Force bills and negro supremacy. 


and force bills are goblins got up as scarecrows by the 
plutocrats of both parties to scare the ignorant South- 
erner.”’ 

These extracts are sufficient to indicate the temper of 
the Southern mind as to the effort to make this the domi- 
nating issue of the present canvass. The people of the 
South realize that the interests of the country, and espe- 
cially of their own section, are much more closely involved 
in the right solution of the economic issues of the hour 
than in the discussion of a subject which has no present 
If there could be an honest poll of the entire 


tepublican 


pertinence. 
Southern voting population as between the 
and Democratic parties and the doctrines they respectively 
represent, we have little doubt that the latter would be 
repudiated by one-half the former Confederate States. 


CORN KING. 


IS 


Wuen the people of the South proposed to make a 
confederation of the cotton-growing States the argument 
used to support the possibility of such a government on 
this continent was that cotton was king, and therefore the 
The idea did not work 


key to the economical situation. 


for various reasons. One was that cotton was not king, 
and another was that the patriotic people of the country 
would not consent to the dismemberment of the republic 
and the perpetuation of slavery. If there be any agricult- 
ural king in this country Indian corn, or maize, is the po- 
tentate. Even in the cotton-grow Ing regions at this time 
there is a greater acreage cultivated in corn than in cotton 
itself. 
In those 


This is also true in the great wheat-growing belts. 


sections more space is given to corn than to 
wheat. 
Mr. Pillsbury, the Minneapolis 


stated that pretty nea lv all of the and in this country 


miller, has reeently 


suitable for wheat-raising is now under éultivation, and 
that without irrigation of the arid lands the wheat supply 
for our own needs and for that of other parts of the world 
This is 


a most extreme view, and appears to leave out of consider- 


dependent upon us for food has reached its limit. 
ation the fact that the methods of agriculture could be so 


improved that every acre in this country now in wheat 
could be made, by a propel aération of the soul, to produce 
from But 
if the wheat limit has been re¢ not 
worse off. We still hav 


not learned to esteem this great cereal at its proper value. 


two to three times what it now does. even 


ached we are much 


corn, and the world as yet has 
In some parts of the United States it is wisely used, and 
during the past few years there has been an agent of the 
government laborin y¥ avoroa | to teach the Europeans how 
He has had 


heliey e, 


to prepare and to eat it in its various forms. 


some suecess, and the German army, we has 


adopted it as a ration to be used under certain contingen- 
cies. This is very well, but the lessons of enlightenment 
should have a broader scope Bread made of Indian meal 
not so 
made even in this country save in certain sections. In the 


is most unpalatable. It is a 


is most excellent when properly made, but it is 


Eastern States corn bread 


kind of half-sweetened and unwholesome cake—a thing to 
he eaten when nothing better is to be had, but not relished 
even should be 


sugar and without soda or other baking pow ler, is most 


then Corn bread as it made, without 


excellent, and it is wholesome, too. The Southern armies 
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the 
sturdiness almost without 


lived 


surely those soldiers exhibited a 


during the war on it as almost sole diet, and 


example. 


Kven though the wheat area be limited—and this we 


are not prepared to believe—we still have corn—corn that 
can be used at home to better advantage, and that we can 
also send abroad in great quantities when we have taught 
the people of Europe how to use that which is called in 
Ireland ** the famine food.” Mush and stir-about may not 


be very inviting, but there are great potentialities for 
sustenance and enjoyment in the hoe-cake and the corn- 


dodger. 


END THE GAINES 


Tue dispatches from New Orleans announcing the end 


OF KAMOUS CASE. 


and settlement of the famous Myra Clark Gaines case 
sound almost like an announcement of the end of time, for 
this case, when it is recalled without reference to the record, 
seems to have been in the courts so long that the mind of 
man remembers not to the contrary. Every one will be 
glad to know that the controversy has been settled, but 
many will regret that this consummation was not reached 
during the lifetime of the plucky and indefatigable woman 
The 
case grew out of a dispute over the genuineness of the will 
of Mrs. Gaines’s father, Daniel Clark, who died in New 
Orleans in 1813 leaving a large estate. The fight in the 
courts did not begin till 1856, for Mrs. Gaines had not been 


who pressed her claim for more than half a century. 


able till then to secure the reception by the courts of the 
will in her favor, the Clark property having been adminis- 
tered upon under a will of 1811. 

In 1861 this property 
$35,000,000. In 1877 Judge Billings of the 
Circuit Court rendered a decision in favor of the genuine- 
ness of the will made by Daniel Clark in 1813. The decree 
ordered the city of New Orleans and the other defendants 
to account for all the income of the property during their 
possession and deprived them of their titles and all accumu- 


estimated to be worth 
United States 


was 


lations therefrom. This case was taken to the Supreme 
Court, and there it lingered until after Mrs. Gaines’s death, 
when a decision was given affirming the decree of the 
lower court. 

Meantime, however, many of the defendants had com- 
and Mrs. Gaines, up to 1874, had 
$6,009,000. The most of this was 


promised their cases, 
received as much as 
used in fighting the case to the conclusion now reached by 
the filing of the administrator’s report. That person has 
just received a check from the city of New Orleans for 
$923,788 in full settlement. He is prepared to pay off the 
indebtedness of the estate and divide the remainder, and 
the famous Gaines case is now a thing of the past— 


res adjudicata, 


ANOTHER GERRYMANDER SCOTCHED. 


Tue action of the Supreme Court of Michigan in declar- 
ing unconstitutional two acts of the last Legislature, reap- 
portioning the Representative and Senatorial districts of the 
State, will prove avery serious set-back to the unprincipled 
partisans who enacted that legislation. The opinion of the 
court, which is unanimous, follows the lines of the cele- 
brated decision in the Wisconsin gerrymander, and is im- 
portant as showing the disposition of courts to deal with 
Politi- 
the decision is important as practically determining 


this kind of gerrymander upon strictly legal lines. 
cally, 
the question of the next United States Senator from that 
State. It makes it necessary that this year's election 
should be held under the law of 1881, and the districts as 
constituted at that time will beyond all question return a 
decisive Republican majority in both branches of the Leg- 
islature. A special session of the present Legislature has 
been called to deal with the question, but as that body, 
owing to the death and resignation of some Democratie 
legisla- 


will 


under Republican control, new 
Our 


members, 1s now 
tion is hardly probable. Democratie friends 


ascertain after a while that nothing at all is to be gained 


by partisan gerrymanders like those in this and other 


Status. the 


the 


The average citizen loves fair play, and in 
long run may be relied upon to give his support to 
party which practices it. 

THE WEEK. 


Tue renomination of ex-Speaker Reed in the first dis- 


TOPICS OF 


trict of Maine was a matter of course, and his re-election 
is equally certain. Ranking as he does among the fore- 
most legislators and most influential Republican leaders of 
his time, his retirement from public life would be a real 
misfortune to the party and the country. 


ok 


Wuatever may be the judicial issue of the legal pro- 
ceedings which have been instituted before Judge Rumsey 
of the Supreme Court with a view of testing the constitu- 
tionality of the Democratic gerrymander of New York, 
the discussion of the case cannot fail to prove beneficial to 
The of Mr. Sutherland 
the court is a complete and exhaustive exposure 
of this legislation and of the 
The statement of the 


the Republi an party, argument 
before 
of the villainous character 


methods by which it was enacted, 
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case put in this compact form wiil form a valuable cam- 
paign document, and will enable the people to understand 
more fully the enormity of the Democratic offense, and so 
No 


men can read the story without realizing the infamy of 


lead up to a proper popular verdict concerning it. 


the whole affair, and the wholesale violation of every prin- 
ciple of justice and fair play which it involved. 


* 


Tne politicians in Oklahoma are somewhat disturbed by 
recent legal opinions to the effect that Indians will be 
It is held that all 
Indians who have taken land in severalty have the same 
3,300 


en- 
titled to vote at the coming elections. 
right of franchise as any citizens. There are some 
of these Indians, and if they shall be permitted to vote the 
candidates for Congressional honors will find the. con- 
ditions so greatly changed as to lead to much perplexity 


and doubt. 
* 


President Har- 
Some of his best diplomatic appointments have 
been selected from the journalistic ranks. His latest is 
that of Mr. Wa‘son Ralph Sperry, who is sent as minister 


JOURNALISTS seem to be in favor with 
rison. 


and consul-general to Persia. Mr. Sperry is a graduate of 
Yale University, and was for a number of years connected 
with the New York press. 
editor of a daily newspaper at Wilmington, Delaware. He 
is regarded by those who know him as peculiarly qualified 


More recently he has been 


for the office to which he has now been assigned by the 
partiality of the President. 
* 


Ir is a gratifying sign that “the scholar in politics” has 
come to stay. Nothing is to be lost, and very much is to 
be gained, in the interest of good government, by a more 
positive and general participafion by the educated classes 
We notice that the American 
College League of Republican Clubs has recently opened 


in active political affairs. 


headquarters in this city and proposes to carry on an active 
campaign in disseminating campaign literature among the 
colleges of the country, and in binding these institutions 
We 


among those who believe that the Republican party will 


more closely for aggressive campaign work. are 
alwaysand everywhere gain by an appeal to the intelligence 
We trust, therefore, that the fighting will 
along the line in this ‘ 


of the people. 
be forced all 


cation.” 


campaign of edu- 
* 


In view of the fact that nearly all the prominent labor 
agitators are foreign born and have more or less close 
affiliations with the anarchists, it is a little surprising that 
the Treasury Department should have been betrayed into 
the appointment of a person as an immigration inspector 
who is not an American citizen. This appointment was 
made at the request of one of the labor organizations of 
this city. 
of the 
Workers. 
been governed by a proper motive in the case, but it 
that he ought to able to 
himself as to the citizenship of the appointee before the 
Of the this 


The person selected had the recommendation 
Amalgamated Iron Steel 
The Secretary of the Treasury appears to have 


Association of and 


would seem have been inform 


commission was issued. course services of 
appointee have been dispensed with 
* 

WE give elsewhere some interesting illustrations of cer- 
tain anarchist resorts in this city, accompanied by a de- 
scriptive article from a gentleman who appears to be in 
some sens’ a sympathizer with socialist ideas. Our police 
authorities hold that there are no dangerous anarchist 
This 


true, but there are certainly some men and women who, 


organizations in the metropolis. may possibly be 


because of their advocacy of anarchist doctrines and their 


activity in stimulating sympathy 
of these 


The persons who have been arrested on sus- 


with more murderous 
representatives doctrines, need to be carefully 


watched. 
picion of some conne: tion with the assault upon Mr. Frick 


seem for the most part to have been identified with the 
anarchist group of the East Side of this city, where Ger- 
man and Russian refugees congregate, and where thei! 
peculiar ideas find most aggressive expressi 
* 

THe members of the Kentucky Legislature are in the 
habit of indulging in very plain speech whenever occasion 
seems to demand. Recet tly, during a controversy over 


the approval of the journal of the Senate, one gentleman 
said that 
record, ‘from the tip of his lying tongue to the bottom of 
his black, bribe-taking heart, lied.” 


remark by an expression of astonishment that the Senate 


any Senator who denied the accuracy of that 


He supplemented this 
would tolerate any member who came into its precincts 
“ blear-eyed and incapable of comprehending the business 


before him.” These remarks were specifically directed to 


a gentleman who had questioned the accuracy of the journal, 
and certainly seemed to have a personal flavor, The Sena- 
tor who made them, however, concluded his harangue by 
disclaiming any intention of being personal, We are not 


informed whether this explanation was satisfactory, but if 
it is 


But 


ntent 


the remarks in question were not personal in 
difficult to conceive of anythi r that would be 


then, Kentucky is a law unto itself 
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THE NEW GOELET HOUSE AT 
NEW PORT. 









































RECENT events at Newport go far toward 
confirming the opinion that while for at least a 
century it has been a favorite watering-place, it 
is becoming the queen of our resorts, especially 
with the wealthy and exclusive society of the 
land. Saratoga, Long Branch, Atlantic City, 
and Cape May are cities of traffic and summer 
cottages, but Newport has emerged from the 
embryonic cottage stage, and is fast becoming a 
city of magnificent palaces, the like of which is 
not seen elsewhere, and in comparison with 
which the famed Riviera is but a suggestion, 
even with the glories of the Roman villas balmy 
Italian breezes and sapphire skies. 

The glorious Marble Hall, with its magnificent 
Corinthian portico erected at the cost of one 
million and a half dollars by William K. Van 
derbilt at Newport, has a fit companion in the 
new home of Mr. Ogden Goelet, which is now 
approaching completion at the same place. This 
structure is fully as magnificent as the Vander- 
bilt “ Marble Hall,” and will probably, before its 
completion, cost as much if not more money. 
The style of architecture employed is Renais- 
sance with Gothic embellishments, while the 
material from which it is constructed is white 
Indiana limestone, smooth cut. It is situated 
at Ochre Point, and has a full and extended 
view of the ocean. The interior of the building 
is finished in Caen stone imported from France, 


SOUTH VIEW. 


and contains a large number of rich and exquis- 
ite carvings. The hallways are perhaps the 
most magnificent in any private residence on 
this continent. They consist of an open areade 
extending from the ground floor to the grand 
dome of stained glass in the roof, showing three 
galleries supported on polished columns of Caen 
stone with richly foliated Corinthian capitals, 
from which spring intrineately sculptured arches 
of the same material. Around this areade to 
the top of the second story winds a staircase of 
great beauty and grand proportions also of 
Caen stone. The staircase into the third story 
is built of dark old quartered oak, while the trim 
of the third floor is of the same material, richly 
paneled and carved. Above all is the ceiling 
of the main hall-way or arcade, decorated in gold 
leaf, on which is a large painting by a celebrated 
artist, which is said to have cost $65,000. 
The remainder of the structure is finished in a 
similar manner to that portion already describ- 
ed, and is regally magnificent. The building 


7 . ‘ “* * . ‘ - > . 
, j Ail) ta was begun in September, 1888, and is not ex- 
1s Lal ee ae Gnishea fi 


pected to be finished for occupation until the 





; ‘ Seel summer of 1893. 

. The architect who designed this American 
palace is Richard M. Hunt, of New York. The 
same secrecy has been observed here that wa3 


observed at the new Vanderbilt house. No 


outsiders were allowed within the grounds, and 
photographers were watched as if they were 
felons. Mr. J. B. Clarke, of Boston, the con- 
*  . , a. , 


- ; tractor, did not approve of foreign contract 
THE NEW PALATIAL HOME OF MR. OGDEN GOELET AT NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND—OCEAN FRONT. labor, however, like that employed on the Van- 
derbilt house, and hired native workmen. 
Among them was the present writer, and to this 
fact FRANK LESLIE'S owes its ability to repre- 
sent, by illustration, the palace where our es- 
teemed fellow-citizen, Mr. Ogden Goelet and 
family will make their future summer home. 
The Vanderbilt and Goelet houses are only 
the alpha of the magnificent palaces which 
will rise in Newport in the near future. It is 
said that several other New York millionaires 
design erecting homes there on an unexampled 


scule of magnificence in the near future. 


THE IAMS CASE. 


THE case of Private Iams of the Tenth Regi- 
ment of the Pennsylvania National Guard, who 
was severely punished for manifesting sym- 
pathy with the murderous assailant who at- 
tempted the life of Mr. H. C. Frick, is likely to 
be kept in the public mind for some time to 
come. Tams has begun proceeding against Lien- 
tenant-Colonel Streator and other officers for 
assault and battery, and the effort is being 
made by interested attorneys to give the case 
an importauce which it does not deserve. The 
punishment may have been unnecessarily severe, 
but there certainly cannot be a doubt that the 
commanding officers were justified in making an 





example of a soldier who disgraced his uniform 





by manifesting ostentatious sympathy with a 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL STREATOR, TENTH PRIVATE W. L. IAMS, TENTH PENNSYLVANIA desperate offender afeinst the law and author 
REGIMENT PENN. NAT. GUARD. REGIMENT. ity of the State, 


























“4 hammock piled with cushions was stretched from tree to tree.” 


ON THE SHORES OF LAKE 


HE Winslow homestead stood on a sunny slope at the 
foot of a forest-crowned hill, its lawn gently declining 
until the grass lost itself in the rushes, and the rushes 
were merged in the limpid waters of the lake. It 

was a rambling structure, partly of stone, and was the embodi-° 
ment of a pastoral, with its flocks of snowy doves ever circling 
around the dove-cote and settling on the sloping roofs, its flights 
of swallows comingand going, and its sleek cows standing knee- 
deep in the long, lush grass which fringed the little inlets. 

To the restless crowd that thronged the great summer resort 
across the lake it conveyed the impression of profound peace and 
Life there, they thought, must be idyllic, and as they 


rowed slowly by, or sped past on the little steamers, there were 


rey 08e, 


many conjectures regarding its inmates 

They were quite right. Life did go on there with an even, 
placid flow. In the old-fashioned garden, among the rows of 
stately hollyhocks, the clumps of phlox, and the irregular beds 
which held the “flowers of all heavens,” Mr. Winslow pursued 
his favorite studies of botany and entomology. In the house 
Miss Winslow, his cousin and housekeeper, quietly superintended 
the domestic affairs, and knitted interminable yards of lace, 
while the staid servant went on her rounds untiringly. They 
were all still and slow, even to the man-of-all-work, who kept 
the place neut and trim, as he had been in the habit of doing for 
a decade 

But Emilia Winslow—was she, at nineteen, content with all 
this placidity ? No one knew—least of all her father. If she 
had been a female moth, even of the sphinx variety, he could 
have told you all about her; but as she was not a lepidopterous 
insect, but simply his daughter, he had only slight acquaintance 
with her. He was vaguely fond of her, had seen that she was 
properly educated and suitably clothed; now, surely, she had 
nothing to do but be happy. Years before, tired of the world, 
heart-broken at the loss of Ernilia’s mother, he had come to live 
at the old homestead which had passed into his hands at the 
death of un uncle, and had only left it at rare intervals, Emilia 
had been placed in a boarding-school almost convent-like in its 
character, and had completed her education and come home, to 
wish sometimes that the hill back of the house would prove to 
be a volcano, or that the lake would be engulfed by an earth- 
quake; but that was only at first. Now, she, too, had sue- 
cumbed to the dreamy influence of the place, and if she became 
restless there was always her boat. 

She had been to the head of the lake and back one day, and 
as she neared the little landing she saw an oarsman, who was 


evidently awaiting her return, 


By ADA MARIE PECK. 

“T have had the misfortune to break an oar,” he said, as he 
lifted his hat, * and I see there is a stiff breeze springing up. 
Have you an extra pair which I can borrow ?” 

“Yes,” she replied. ‘“ And don’t fasten your boat; I will 
row right into the boat-house and bring them You 
haven't much time to lose; a storm is coming up.” 

The interview was brief, but Emilia had time to see that the 


to you. 


request was made by a gentleman; that he bad fine dark eyes, 
closely-cut dark hair slightly touched with gray, a broad, fair 
forehead, an erect figure, and a stately carriage. 

“T wonder who he can be?” thought Emilia, as she noted 
the courtly way in which he raised his hat before starting. 

While, as he sent his boat with long, vigorous strokes to the 
other side of the lake, he said to himself: ‘ The girl is, after all, 
in perfect unison with her surroundings. I have often wondered 
about the occupants of the house.” Then he recalled her as 
she stood on the landing, slender and lithe, perfect grace in 
every movement, with dove-like eyes, a face of exquisite contour, 
and a sweet, serious smile. 

The next afternoon but one Emilia was spending idly on the 
shady lawn, where a hammock piled with gay cushions was 
stretched from tree to tree; there were rustie seats and a rustic 
table with a disarray of books and papers. Except for the mo- 
notonous plashing of the water as it lapped the shore there was 
profound stillness, and Emilia had fallen asleep. Approaching 
footsteps startled her, and she sprang from the hammock, giving 
a deft touch to her hair and gown, which she knew must be 
sadly disarranged. Her cheeks were flushed, but with all her 
confusion she met the stranger with an air of geutle dignity 
which was charming. 

“Pardon my intrusion,” he said. 
and put them in the boat-house, and ventured to come and ex- 


“T brought back the oars 
press my thanks.” 

* Please do not mention it,” she was saying, when Mr. Win- 
slow crossed the corner of the lawn with a butterfly-net and 
various cases ard bottles in his hands, 

Mr. Winslow 
put down his net and cases, carefully adjusted his glasses, and 


The stranger bowed und handed him his card. 


read it slowly, stopping a moment as if in deep thought, then 
cordially extended his hand, exclaiming: 

*T am very glad to see you, Judge Van Alstyn, not only for 
your own sake, but because your late father and I were at one 
time firm friends. Pray be seated. And, by the way,” he said, 
as if it were an afterthought, “this is my daughter Emilia.” 

Then, after a brief conversation, he asked to be excused. 

“Tam studying the life habits of a rare variety of the coleop- 


CANADARAGA. 


tera, and this afternoon is especially favorable for my purpose. 
Emilia will be glad to talk to you, and as you are spending your 
summer at Richfield you must come across often.” 

Van Alstyn murmured his thanks, and with Emilia’s per- 
mission seated himself, while she apologized for being caught 
napping. 

“It isa particularly drowsy day, don’t you think? I tried to 
read, but sleep came instead.” 

‘Perhaps it was the fault of the book,” he said, inquiringly, 
looking toward the table, where the leaves of a volume were 
held open by a cluster of locust blossoms. Then he looked at 
Emilia, who had seated herself on the edge of the hammock. 
The guy cushions were piled behind her, and their vivid color- 
ing formed an effective background for ber dress of gray-and- 
white striped gingham, which was trimly belted around the 
slender waist, while in the belt was thrust a cluster of the same 
creamy-white blossoms that held the book open. He saw that 
her abundant dark hair, which curled in soft little rings around 
the forehead, lay in heavy waves from the parting, and was 
massed in a loose coil at the back of her small, shapely head, 
while the open-meshed laces which bordered her sleeves and 
formed the broad collar of her dress rolled away and displayed 
a round throat entrancing in its soft whiteness, 

Meantime she was saying: “I think the droning of the bees 
among the locusts put me asleep. At all events, they reminded 
me to look over Leigh Hunt's ‘ Jar of Honey.’ 
it?” she asked, offering him the book. 

* Tam sorry to say that I have not.” 


Have you read 


“Then you have a pleasure in store. There is a charming 
chapter on Theocritus.” 

“This spot would have suited the old Greek,” he 
‘But do you never 


Mr. Winslow 


returned, 
looking around with a sigh of satisfaction, 
go to the Spa? I am sure I have never seen 
there.” 

* Rarely. 


Father is something of a recluse.” 


Our servant gets the mail and does the errands. 


* And you?” 

*T, too, remain here quietly. I have become accustomed to 
it. Father shrinks from the promiscuous crowd at a watering- 
place, and Cousin Sarah, who lives with us, does not approve 


of it.” 
‘Tam reminded that there is to be an especially fine ger- 


man at the Spring House to-night I am sure your father wouid 

be quile willing to intrust you and your cousin to my escort. 

May I have the pleasure ?” 

Emilia laughed softly, and threw up her pretty hands with a 
lll 
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gesture of dismay. “Cousin Sarah is in her 


fifties, more staid and grave than papa—and of 


all things a german! She would never con- 


that 
me It 


sent I should go, much less accompany 


is very kind in you to think of giving 


me pl asure she added, with a look of yrati- 


tude in her lovely eves, 


‘Do not vou even attend church at Rich- 
field ?’ 
Ty No. 


end of the lake 


Van Alstyn could find uo excuse 


Instead we go to a little village at the 
for further 
offered 


for his acceptanct a great branch of locust-blos- 


loitering, and rose to go, while Emilia 


soms, and with frank cordiality asked him to 
come avaiu. 
‘For I must confess,” she said, with her 


sweet, serious smile, “that I like just a little 
communication with the outside world.” 


That no kinship, 


and that one 


nature and society have 
unfits for the enjoyment of the 
impressed upon 


F¢ r 


emptiness, 


other, was never so strongly 
Van Alstyn as on that night. 
felt the 


sincerity of the gay world, with its 


never had 


he so the gloss, the in- 
wearisome 
strife, its well-bred scramble for supremacy in 
dress, marriage or position. 

He was distrait, and one of his friends rallied 
him upon it. and looked quizzically at the flower 
which he wore in his buttonhole. 

* Locusts and wild honey,” he said, with a 
laugh, while Van Alstyn, much to his astonish- 
ment, turned abruptly and left him. 

The next There was a 
group of idlers on the end piazza, and when 
Van Alstyn had his 
brought around they asked if he was going to 


day was Sunday 


road horse and buggy 
speed him. 

“ Not to-day,” he replied, shortly, and drove 
slowly off, while one said to another, 

‘Van Alstvn is getting sanctimonious.” 

When he reached the hamlet and put his 
horse in the inn stable, and ascertained, by a 
careless question, which church Mr. Winslow 
attended, it was a little late. Usually he at- 
tended divine service as a matter of form. If 
the sermon was particularly fine and appealed 
to his intellect, he listened; if not, other things 
filled his mind—the speech he would make if a 
certain subject came up in the Senate, the prob- 
But 
There was no effort 


abilities of getting a doubtful biil passed. 
this sermon was different. 
for effect. It was preached from conviction, and 
Then in the high-backed 
pew in front there sat a gentle-looking lady with 
a little 
against her shoulder aud went to sleep. 


moved him strangely. 


head 

He 
used to lean against his mother in that way. 
He had not thought of it in years. 


boy beside her, who leaned his 


Even the 
bumble-bees used to come tumbling in the win- 
dows just as they did here, and surely there 
was just such a bird-song, a minor note running 
When 


to sing, and he turned to face them, as did the 


all through the sermon. the choir rose 


rest of the audience, there was Emilia, with a 
clad 
dress that matched her eyes, and with one white 
the fall 


How sweetly clear her pure soprano 


hymn-book in her hand, ii a dove-gray 


lily trembling with rise and of her 
bosom. 
Her long, dark lashes almost swept 


the 


rang out. 


her cheeks as she looked down at notes, 


but when she reached the lines 


“ And with the morn those angel faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since and lost awhile,”’ 


she looked up to the window, where a 


glimmer of blue sky showed through the waving 


open 


tree-tops, and her gaze seemed to pass beyond 
and still farther up with an absorbed, rapt ex- 
pression. 

Did angel faces smile upon her? Van Alstyn 
wondered. Or his 


upon him? fis mother, 


sister, many of the friends of his youth, * loved 


long since and lost awhile.” Then there were 


so many things which he had “ loved long since 
awe 


and lost —noble aspirations, fine points 


of hopor—but he had never, even in a bitter dis- 


appointment, lost his reverence for woman, and 
to him Emilia seemed the purest, sweetest, most 
Good 


saint-like creature he had ever known. 


resolutions formed in his heurt, and tender mem- 
ories rushed into it and filled it to overflowing. 
Then the 


which 


came benediction, The ** peace 


passeth understanding” fell upon his 


soul as he reverently bowed his head, and there 
was upon the light tan of his immaculate glove 


tear had fallen— 


a tiny dark-brown spot. A 
the first he had shed in vears. 

He encountered Mr. Winslow in the porch, 
when everv body was shaking hands in the good 
old country fashion, aud Emilia soon came down 
the little side stairway leading from the gallery. 
She met him with her sweet, serious smile, and 
gave him her slender gray-gloved hand. 

“T’m glad to see you,” she said, in her simple, 
unaffected manner. 

“Do go home with us and dine,” urged Mr. 


Winslow. 
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“] wish I might, but it is impossible,” re- 
turned Van Alstyn, reluctantly. 
At all events. come and see us again soon, 

I may not be so busy next time.’ 
his Van Alstyn was quite ready to promise, 
and quite ready to fulfill. So during the long, 
pleasant summer days he was often at the Win- 
Sometimes he rowed Emilia 
back, while 


again, he spent the afternoon 


slow homestead. 
lake 


pretty legends ; 


up the and she told him its 





idly upon the lawn, reading to her while she 
made a pretense of working. 

One such afternoon a sudden shower came up, 
and -they hastened into the house laden with 
cushions and books. There was a fire laid on 
the hearth and Emilia lighted it. 
long and low, with gay, chintz-covered lounge 


The room was 


a fine piano was at the further 
the 


neutral-tinted walls, und everywhere there was 


and eusy-chairs ; 


end, and some good pictures were on 


a profusion of flowers and ferns. It was home- 
like, and Van Alstyn liked it. 
was trained over the end window, which was 


A grape-vine 


open. He went and sat by it. How melodi- 
ously the rain pattered on its glossy dark-green 
leaves! It made him think of a vine that covered 
the window of his chamber in his boyhood’s 
home. Generally he detested a rainy day—how 
dull it was in his office on such days—things 
were apt to go wrong. Here it was different. 
Emilia had seuted herself at the piano, in response 
to his invitation, and wassoftly playing a dreamy 
melody which flowed from her fingers even as 
the rain flowed from the clouds. Then she sang 
a sad little song. 

Van Alstyn came to the piano. “Could you 
in that Miss Wiuslow ?” he asked, 


abruptly. 


love way, 
A wave of color spread over her face, then 
receded, leaving it quite pale. 
“ Yes,” she answered, gravely. “If I 
at all, I think it would be like that. 
imagine either friendship or love whieh could 


ke ved 
I cannot 


be replaced if the object of it were dead or even 
unworthy.” 
Then they went over and sat by the cheerful 
little blaze on the hearth. 
* You will have to be 
ciety,” she said, with a little laugh. 


content with my so- 
* Cousin 
Sarah begs to be excused: it is so dark by these 
windows that she cannot see her stitches. When 
I went to call father I found him busy counting 
the feathers on a butterfly’s wing. 
“* He is a slave to science. He would pull 
Great heaven to pieces ; and anatomize 
Each fragment of its crystal battlements, 
Weigh out its hymns, direct its light, and class 
The radiant feathers of archangels’ wings,’ ”’ 
she laughingly quoted. 

“ Pray don't disturb him in any such celestial 
occupation. Iam quite content,” returned Van 
Alstyn, with an answering smile. 

“ And now,”’ said Emilia, ‘* tell me something 
about your work in the world.” 

Then he gave her an outline of his busy life, 
and found himself confiding to her some of his 
hopes and aspirations, while his fine, dark eyes 
glowed, and his face was lit up with earnestness 

* Pardon me for saying that I have always 
Father 


spoke of them as being those of the son of an 


read your speeches with great interest. 


old friend, and I read them first out of curiosity, 
then because they were so eloquent.” 

She looked up at him with shy admiration as 
she said it. while he returned: 

“So we have known each other before? I 
have long been convinced of the fact; for I 
believe that minds meet and become acquainted 
while those necessary impediments, the bodies, 
are quite unknown to each other.” 

“ Again,” said Emilia, gravely, “ are not the 
the souls are total 


bodies acquainted while 


strangers ?” 
“ Often, far too often,” he replied, earnestly. 
‘In this fact lies much of the misery of life: a 
wretchedness fit to add to Dante’s conceptions.” 
Then Miss Winslow came into the room and 
asked them to come to supper. 
‘Really, is it as late as that?” 
Van Alstyn, rising to go. 


exclaimed 


Summer so easily and softly lapses into 
autumn that the inevitable came before they 
knew it, and one breezy September morning 
Van Alstyn found that he must go, and rowed 
over to tell Emilia 

the 


which were wheeling and circling 


She was on lawn feecing her doves, 
about her 
head, while one had lighted on her shoulder and 
was rubbing his burnished head and yellow bill 
against her soft, white neck. She wore a leaf- 
brown dress, and that and the ends of the orange- 
silk handkerchief she had carelessly knotted 
neck fluttered in the The 
same orange color repeated itself in the golden- 
She looked 
spirit of autumn—the spirit of the frost-touched 


leaves—and Van Alstyn told her so, 


around her wind, 


rod at her belt. like the incarnate 
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“But I have come upon a sad errand,” he 
For 


I expected to remain 


said. ‘One,,at least, which is sad to me 
I have to say good-bye. 
longer, but am suddenly called home.” 


Emilia turned quite pale, but managed to 


falter: “Iam sorry you are going so soon.” 
Then she held out her hand. Van Alstyn 

stepped forward and tuok not one, but both of 

her cold, lite hands in his firm grasp. He 


could not help seeing in her innocent eyes that 
which gave him not only the greatest joy he had 
ever known, but the keenest anguish. 

“ Emilia,” he said, sofilv, ‘there is something 
I wish to say to you; but—God forgive me—I 
can not, must not say it. Good-bye,” and he 
raised her hands to his lips. and went rapidly 
down to the landing and pushed his boat out 
into the lake, pausing just once to look back. 
that he had 


done better work than that winter, but they did 


His constituents thought never 
not know that often in the Senate chamber there 


arose before him a vision of a slim, virginal 
figure with soft, serious eyes and a gentle smile, 
crowned with a circle of fluttering doves, and 
that it inspired him to nobler thoughts, to more 
eloquent words, to greater leniency of judgment. 

Emilia received now and then a package of 
books or a box of flowers, each gift accompanied 
by a little note breathing a friendly interest in 
her welfare, while she sent in return charming 
letters of thanks, telling of her simple oecupa- 
tions and giving her opinion of the books she 
was reading, or of the last speech he had made. 
And, finally, spring was at hand. The distant 
hili-tops were growing softly green, the waters 
of the lake once more looked blue and limpid, 
and Emilia’s heart was full of hope. He would 
come again, and all he had left unsaid he would 
say. 

She sat on the grass near the landing, one 
morning, with her chin resting in the palm of 
her hand and a dreamy look in her beautiful 
All nature was born anew, even as was 
the little silver-winged hope in her heart. Her 
the walk from the 


porch where he had been reading in the sun- 


eyes. 
father was coming down 
shine. He had a paper in his hand and wore 
a bright-flowered dressipg-gown and the black 
He had 


been more companionable iately, and Emilia was 


silk cap which he tsed’'in his study. 
glad. She rose to meet him. 

“Here isa piece of news which surprises me,” 
“Van Alstvn is dead. He died 
There are no children, 


he said. sud- 
denly after a brief illness. 
so those Van Alstyn cousins will come in for a 
good thing if there is nd will. His wife had her 
fortune in event. She bas just re- 
turned from Europe.” 


Emilia felt as if she were becoming rigid and 


own any 


bloodiess, but she reached out for the paper 
mechanically and walked beside her father to 
the house just as mechanically, while he ran on 
with that volubility which news of a sudden 
death sometimes develops even in the most 
tuciturn person. 

‘T always called Van Alstyn’s marriage a 
“ For while his wife had 


said. 


mésalliance,” he 


money she had nothing else. She was utterly 


frivolous and common. Those showy girls some- 


times develop into just such women. He was 


bitterly disappointed in her, I am told, and was 
most unhappy.” 
Emilia fled to her room. “To think that 


father never told me!” she exclaimed, burving 


her face in her hands. She could not upbraid 
that would disclose that it mattered to her 
Then her 
great grief overshadowed her maidenly shame in 
her heart. walked back 


pressed her cold palms against her dry, Durning 


him; 


’ 


whether Van Alstyn was married. 


She and forth; she 


eves. She should never see him again, and she 
loved him so! Loved him only as such natures 
can love. It was no sin, she reasoned. She 


gave her heart to him unconsciously, when she 
did not know that he had other ties, and now, 
she said softly, he was where there was neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage, and was as 
much hers as another’s. But she must see him 
again, she cried, vehemently—must! Ie lie in 
state for the indifferent, curious world—and not 
for her! The idle crowd pass by and say that 
he was great, that he was good, that he was 
noble, and in the long vears to come she have 
no memory of his dear, dead face! She rapidly 
planned. In all her pure, transparent life she 
had practiced no deception; now she must and 
would. 
scene, and go on a shopping tour and to visit a 
relative who lived in a city not far away; from 
there she could go down to New York and back. 
No thought of her inexperience troubled her; 
but, Una-like in her innocence and purity, she 
went. The doors had just closed upon the great 
crowd when she reached the house. 

‘* You are too late,” 
Then he looked scrutinizingly at the slender, 
pale-faced girl with her high-bred air. ‘ But 
perhaps you are a family friend?” 


said the officer in charge. 


She would sav she needed a change of 
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friend,’ 
The 


darkened, and stiflingly sweet with the fragrauce 


“fT am a she said, simply, and he 


room was deserted and 


passed her in. 
of flowers. She bent over the casket in the dim 
light—how serene, how inscrutable, how august 


! 


was that noble face in death! She remembered 


so well the look that was in his eyes when he 


left her, she felt that was yet under the closed 
lids, and she knew that some time, when they 
met face to face in the bevond, it would greet 
her. Then she laid a withered spray of locust 
blossoms among the living flowers and went out. 
take me to 


ulternoon 


a cab which will 


the 


“IT wish to get 


the station in time for express 
north,” she said to the policemai at the door. 
‘IT am afraid you will be late, miss, but 
I will do what.I can for you.” 
A look of distress and anxiety came upon her 
face. ‘I must not be late,’ she said. 
* Permit me to offer youa seat in my carriage, 
the door. 
offered 


out of the hall, where he had been an interested 


which is at My man will get you 


there in time;” a gentleman who came 
spectator of her entrance and departure. 

She looked inquiringly at the officer. 

“Tt is the best thing you can do, miss, to 
accept Mr. Rutger’s offer. As a friend of the 


family, he will serve you in any way he ean.” 


One day that summer another stranger pre- 


sented himself to Emilia. It was Mr. Rutger 


with a package of letters 
“TIT found this 
Alstyu’s effects, addressed to you. 


package among Judge Van 
An explan- 


“atory note to me accompanied it, and I deliver it 


as I was asked, and as my duty as executor de- 
mands.” Then he talked to her of him, and as 
she listened eagerly, made it a pretext to come 
again and again. 

* You would do well to aecept Mr. Rutger, 


who admires you and wishes to marry you,’ 


said her father one day. “Jt would be a fine 


marriage for you. Ile asks my permission to 
address you.” 

Emilia recoiled as if he had struck her, and 
grew quite white. 

* IT do not wish to marry,” she replied. 

‘Oh, well, that is just a matter of faney;” 
returned her futher carelessly. “If you cared 
to, it would be an eligible opportunity.” 

It was the last of August, and one of those 
misty days that sometimes come as a premoni- 
tion of autumn. Mr. Rutger had rowed over to 
learn his fate. 

* You have been very kind, and I am grateful 
to you.” Emilia said, as she walked down to the 
little wharf with him. 

“Give me your love, not your gratitude,” he 
pleaded. 

“ No,” 


ask me to, 


she said. “I loved him. He did not 
did ] that he 


ried,” she added, with gentle dignity und a faint 


nor know was mar- 


flush on her pale face. 
*T know.” he 


days before he died. 


“IIe told me a few 


You were to him, as you 


returned, 


are to me, typical of all thatis pure and womanly 
and desirable. Can not you love again, Emilia? 
May I not hope?” 
She sadly 
‘* Your decision is tinal ?” 
ile ia” 
Then he 


handsome face, and the mist which had been fall- 


shook her head. 


turned to go, with sorrow in his 
ing changed into fog, rested among the tree-tops 
a moment, then came rapidly down the hill and 
took Emilia in its shadowy arms and hid her 
from view. While he carried with him a picture 
that for 


wherever he went—at 


before him 


the- 


many months came up 
the club, at opera, 
in crowded ball-rooms—that of the slight, gray- 
with a Madonna face and sad, 


robed fivure 


serious eyes, who waved him a silent farewell 


from the misty shores of Lake Cauadaraga 


ROUNDELS. 
WHEN LOVE 1s Born 


WHEN love is born all things are bright, 
Lit by young passion’s cloudless morn- 
Each heart-throb is a ray of light 
When love is born. 


Joy sheathes in blossoms every thorn, 
Grief, like a mist, recedes from sight; 
Pain creeps to some far land forlorn. 


From lip to lip the words in flight 
Are like blithe birds above the corn ; 
The heart retains no hint of night 
When love is born. 


WHEN Love Is DEAD 
When love is dead night rules the way 
Whence his phantasmal feet have sped; 
Lost-sunshine is a soul astray 
When love is dead. 


His glory from the heart has fled 
To that grim realm without a ray 
Of light amid the darkness dread 


Grief turns to ashes cold and gray 
The buds of hope once warm and red ; 
Joy is an unremembered May 
When love is dead. 


WituiaM H. Hayne, 
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BARRING CONTRACT 
LABORERS. 


Tuk Homestead 


somewhat 


] 


labor troubles have brought 


about a new phuse in the enforce- 


ment of the Contract Labor law. On the 
authorization of the Seeretary of the Treasury, 


the superintendent of the New York immi- 


grant station has permitted the posting on 
Kllis’s Island of four pickets of the amalgamated 
labor unions to assist the government inspectors 
in carrying out the law. The immediate object 
is, of Course, to stop men who may be eoming 
to take the place s of the Homestead strikers. 
This isa step further than the Cepartment has 
gone in accepting the co-operation of organized 
law passed by Congress 


g. but 


ferreting out cuses 


labor in executing the 


for its benefit. Somethit not mueh, has 


been done by the unions in 
in which men have come from abroad and gone 
to work under contract made before sailing ; and 
it has been this kind of aid that the department 


most desired and has encouraged the unions to 


render, What these ‘pickets ” who are now 
standing at the top of the gangway with the 
official agents of the government are to be able 


to a compl sh remains to be seen. 
This action on the part of the superintendent 


and his superior at Washington fairly brings 


into review the method in vogue of enforeing the 


law. Primarily, it is avery hard law to enforce, 


and many clear-headed men, such as Senator 


Chandler and Mr, Owen, doubted its practiea- 
bility when its passage was asked by the labor 
unions. 


They said to the unions: “ Very well; 


we will pass the bill, but its success will de- 
pend largely upon your co-operation with the 
oiticers of the government.” Such co-operation 
to any considerable extent has not been render- 
ed, and the law has virtualiv been a failure from 
the start, from the standpoint of the object for 
which it was framed. 

instances occurred 


A number of recently 


which show how the law is being carried out, 


and they also show what has been thus far the 
only practicable method of catching anybody at 
all to send back under its exclusion clause. <A 
gang of Italian laborers, some thirty or more 
the 


together was the one 


came in the steerage of stcamer Veendam. 
The faet that they were 
suspicious circumstance the inspectors had to 
work upon. The gang are hustled into a pen as 
No one is allowed to speak to 


then exlled 


* suspects.” 


them. One is out. Tle is sharply 


questioned regarding his eccupation, age, his 
condition in life, the amount of money he has. 
what his object is in coming to America, and 
informed that as he has no 


so on. Then he is 


work engaged, and but little money, he must he 


sent back as 


a pauper, or as a person liable to 
become a public charge, 

The this 
thoroughly, and then he is told that if he only 


might be 


immigrant is made to understand 


had a job engaged he admitted, not- 
withstanding he has so little money. Here is 
evidently the way out of it for the alarmed im- 
migrant. It is nine chances out of ten he will 
say that some friend who has preceded him to 
America has promised him a job, and that he 
has come over to takeit. An affidavit is hastily 


made out, and these facts are entered in it. 


rhe man signs it and he is sworn. Then he is 


sent to another pen. He thinks he is all right 
for admission 

This process is gone through in each case. 
If one can be induced or seared into giving in- 
all the better. 
may be Jed to think 
The 


every man of them is sent to the contract-labor 


formatton upon the others it is 


The immigrant he is thus 


doing the others a service. result is that 


pen to be de tained until the sailing of the ship 


which brought them Then they are bundled 


back on bourd the vessel and sent to the port of 


they are not in- 


embarkution—for what reason 





3, perhaps, some minor officer on 
Then for the 


first time they realize that their fulseloods have 


formed, unles 


the ship may chance to tell them. 


served them a bad purpose. It matters but 
little that they were trapped into lying by the 
officials—the fact is there, the record is made 


and sworn to, and back they go. The chances 
are that not a single one came under contract to 
labor. The Italians come in gangs, and usually 
depend on getting a job through some padrone 
after they land. 


The 


about 


Veendam carried back on the same trip 


twenty men from the north of Kurope, 
who were scared or tempted into swearing they 
had jobs engaged, as was done with the Italians. 
These men may have come, and probably did 
come, to be farm hands, brewery laborers, or 
workmen on public improvements, with the ex- 
pectation of marrying and becoming American 
citizens 

The question is, Is this right? Another is, 
If this is the only way the law can be made to 
Does it 


out, thus executed, some people who would 


work, is the law itself right? not bur 
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make desirable citizens? And, this being the 
case, does it not, while failing to accomplish the 
purpose for which it was created, tend to defeat 
the the 


which is, in a word, to get in good people and 


main object of immigration system, 


to keep out the bad ones? The real contract- 


labor people who arrive are usually of the 


No such 
fore referred to will eatech 


order and come “ coached.” 
that be 


They have the right to land under the 


smarter 
badgering as 
them. 
a case can be made against them, 


law unless 


ret in without trouble, for 


and thev ordinarily g 
the owicials, however zealous, are helpless. It 
but 


worthy, class of people who can be thus duped, 


is the less intelligent, perhaps not less 
and who supply the hundreds sent back each 
month. to their astonishment and grief, in many 
the 


be made by the 


cases zealous 


pathetically expressed, by 


agents. A ‘record’? must 
officials for self-preservation, and they are mak- 


ing one! Epson BRACE. 


IN FASHION’S GLASS. 


THESE are the days when odds and ends may 
be used to advantage, and the shortest lengths 
of material are of real value. It takes but litle 
of silk not 
quite enough for a bodice will do for sleeves. 


for our skirts, and a bit which is 
Then there are odd pieces of lace and ribbon 
which will supply yokes, cuffs, collars, and belts, 
or perhaps the ubiquitous lace bin. Odd lengths 
of lace may also be successfully transformed 
into corselets and zonaves, which still promise a 
Yachting and outing dresses 
of womankind at 

honors being shared by serge, 
duek, 


long term of favor. 
attention 


are engrossing the 
the 


and 


present, 


tweed, There are many pretty cos- 





CAPOTE RIGOLETTO. 


tumes of the latter on exhibition, both white 
and colored, but it is one of the materials which 
must be handled by an expert to be a success 
A very stylish costume of white duck is cut 
with an Eton jacket reaching only to the waist. 
collar cuffs in 
This is worn 


with a round, rolled-over and 


indigo blue, braided with white. 


THE “ HELYETT” HAT. 


over a blue-and-white spotted shirt, and the 
skirt of the dress is plain with a tiny piping of 
the blue at the top of the hem. 

Canvas grenadines are extremely popular, 
both in color and black. and form very chic cos- 


tumes when made over colored silks with trim- 
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mings of black satin. Another variety of gren- 
adine, very pretty and fashionable, is woven of 
thick silk 
with stripes of a fine grenadine. 


spotted in colors and interspersed 
Creponw and 
crépe de chine are perhaps the most charming 
materials there are for summer wear, and they 
are speckled and spotted, striped and lined with 
The charms of crépe 
de chine are exploited in many ways, such as 


silk in an infinite variety. 


shirt fronts and sleeves to dresses and tea-gowns, 
anithe handsomest of lace mantles are lined 
with it. 

Sleeves are shortening, and all those seen on 
dressy toilettes reach only to the elbow, from 
A clever 
device to enable one to wear these short sleeves 


which depends a fall of deep lace. 


in the street are close-fitting undersleeves which 
are caught above the elbows with elastic bands, 
and which may be easily drawn off without 
bodice. Of the glove- 
makers will rejoice at the advent of short sleeves, 


removing the course 
for they will increase, in a large degree. the 
Many pretty 
French 
sleeves, which are designated as the ‘‘ Mignon,” 
the * Olga,” the ‘* Marquise,” and the like. The 
latter is a very graceful short sleeve, with a full 


sales of long-wristed gloves. 


fancies have lately appeared in new 


puff at the top ending in two narrow ruffles, 
from which falls a flounce of lace tied around 
of ribbon. The 
“Olga” is on the mutton-leg order, only very 
much draped at the top, and caught up at the 
back with a bow and ends of ribbon, a similar 


above the elbow in a bow 


ornamentation being arranged at the wrist. The 
“Mignon” is an extremely graceful sleeve, 
having the under part close-fitting, of a heavy 
meshed lace, with three flots of baby ribbon 
arranged at the back of the arm. The upper 
part of the sleeve is very full and gracefully 
draped, and caught at the inside of the arm with 
a silver-filagree buckle. 

There is very little which is new ir millinery 
to record, the present fancy turning in the 
direction of silk mull trimmings, for white straw 
hats. of the novelties are 
idmstrated: one a pretty little capote with an 


Two midsummer 
odd sort of a crown, in a cuir-colored rice straw, 
bordered with a faney black. The 
garnitures are yellow roses with an aigrette, 
and black velvet ribbon around the crown. The 
strings are of the same velvet fastened at the 
side with a vellow rose. 


straw in 


The second hat is a 
fancy capeline straw, with a high touffe of black 
plumes at the back. A graceful knot of satin 
ribbon rests upon the front of the brim, held by 
a fancy buckle. Strings are of the same ribbon. 
Nearly all of the small imported hats have 
strings either of velvet or fanciful ribbon. 

A novel and pretty collarette is made entirely 
of ribbon, gros-grain with a satin edge, From 
the neck-band depend lengths of the ribbon, 
swallow-tailed on the ends, short at the back, 
and deepening to the centre front 
ELLA STARR. 


NEW YORK 


THE ORGAN 


ANARCHISTS. 


HAUNTS OF THE HEBREW 
RADICALS. 


AND 


Dows in a cellar in Henry Street the Freie 
Arbeiter Stimme is printed. Translated this 
means * Free Workman's Voice.” It is a little 
anarchistic sheet which is published weekly, 
and which expounds society-shaking ideas in 
Hebrew. 

The poor Jews who dwell on the Kast Side 
pest-holes have turned their attention to matters 
sociologic. Perhaps they think that under a 
new social régime—or lack of régime—mankind 
may be broadly human enough not to inflict 
Who shall tell ? 
New York a 


arises from the working Jew for more light, 


odium upon their race. 

Yes, here in our great cry 
For once he remembers 
i of all 


other men, and he raises his voice in common 


more air, more food. 
that his blood is red, even as is the bloc 


with the great voice that is now clanging o’er 
the the the the 
crushed, the oppressed. 


world ; voice of hungry, 


In Essex Street and similar places thought is 


beginning to work. Here, where human beings 


live amid unnamable abominations, the ray of 


intellect is appearing. 

In the latter part of 1885 a few Russian stu- 
dents organized for the purpose of exchanging 
When the Chicago bomb fell, on May 
4th, 1886, they became anarchists, and founded 
At present it is kept up by 
the brotherhood, who contribute ten cents a 
All have an equa! say in its 
affairs, and it is a sight to see them, after their 
day's toil, discussing revolutionary matters in 
the cellar. A lamp, which stands upon a soap- 
of faces. 
Here is the typical Jew, as generally under- 


ideas. 
the above paper. 


month each. 


box, lights up a strange collection 
stood, with his long nose and beard and his re- 
pulsive cust of fuce, and here is the Jew with 
the calm, pure blue eyes, and the face in which 
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there is the touch of Christ-like sympathy. In 
this noisome den these poor pedple voice their 
ideas. Outside the lights flare garishly. Things 
Hideousness is 
Little 


children are eating from garbage barrels. 


look weird, horrible. lighted 
famished 


Men 


and women stand and sit around whose faces 


up and thereby emphasized. 


never wear a smile. 

In Clinton Place there is a cheap coffee- house 
which is called the “ Twentieth Century Club.” 
Ilere social reformers of every grade meet. 
Here you will find the Jew Goldenberg, who 
was of Michael 


of equal note 


ne 
a confrére 


several 


Bakounine, and 


others On Saturday 
nights newspaper men and other Bohemians 
drop in, and things become lively. Weighty 
problems are disposed of over cigarettes and 
coffee. Marie Louise comes in and proves con- 
clusively, to a circle of admiring friends, that 
crime is only a disease after all.” Of late Mer- 
lino, the Italian anarchist, 
there frequently. 


has been around 
Merlino is well known in 
Europe, and at different times has left different 
parts of it for the good of his health. He is a 
pleasant little man to talk to, and has remark’ 
able intelligence. He beiieves in force. He 
wears a black beard, and has a pair of eyes thet 
pierce everything. His face shows immense 
power, but it is softened, curiously enough, by 
a@ sweet, poetic expression. You would nevey 
imagine that such a man lived exclusively upoy 
bombs. He doesn’t, either. Merlino is thirty- 
six years old, was born in Naples, and came 
here from London. 

In this little coffee-shop you will meet people 
of keen, profound minds. They discuss matters 
social and artistic in a way that would cause 
the envy of some of the habitues of the world- 
famous literary salons. Here there is no fulse 
No one speaks but one who has 
really something to say. 


politeness. 
Young literary men 
ure to be found here who are studying the 
social questions, 
together. 


Men and women mix freely 
The women are those who have 
“ given their lives to the great throbbing cause 


of humanity.” Miss Helen Gardiner, the able 


writer, may be seen occasionally discussing 
quietly with some friends’ As it waxes late, 


and the coffee and cigarettes go freely around, 
things wear a delightfully fraternal aspect. The 
landlord is a young French-looking man with 
a black He trusts his society-up- 
heaving friends when they are short of cash. 
His trustful temperament is a great help to the 
* cause.” 


mustache. 


Reverting to the little anarchistic paper, let 
me add that it is filled largely with translations 
from the great writers. Hugo, Spencer, Buckle, 
Darwin, and others figure in it. This fact has, 
for our present civilization, a grave significance. 

BART KENNEDY. 


LOUISVILLE’S FRESH 
WORK. 


Tae city of Louisville in Kentucky has always 
been couspicuous for its benevolences. 


AIR 


One of 
its most useful and popular benefactions is the 
Fresh Air work which is carried on for the 
benefit of the sick and poor of the city. This 
work was initiated by Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Sweet, 
two well-known philanthropists, and is sup- 
ported by the contributions of business men and 
charitable citizens, assisted by the 
Organization, the Flower Mission, 
friends. Sick children and adults are gathered 
froin the tenement houses, flats, and alleys, and 


Charity 


and other 


are supplied with doctors, medicated foods, car- 
fare, conveyances, etc. The boats used are pro- 
vided with couches, hammocks, sick-chairs, aud 
every comfort for invalids. Since the work was 
started nearly sixty thousand persons have been 
carried without accident or death. This season, 
owing to the extreme heat, the work was begun 
somewhat earlier than usual, and the excursions 
have been in every respect most successful. On 
some occasions as many as from fifteen hundred 
are carried to Fern 
Grove, a beautiful resort some miles above the 


to two thousand persons 
city, and there given a day’s outing with a gen- 
erous dinner. The sick are under the charge of 
Dr. Charles Cawein, a prominent young phy- 
sician, who is assisted by several others in 
caring for the poor both while on the excursions 
and at their homes during the suimmer season. 
All prescriptions bearing the Fresh Air stamp 
are supplied gratuitously by some thirty phar- 
macists of the city. 

There is no doubt that this great charity saves 
many lives every season. It is believed that 
some twenty thousand will be cared for before 
the close of the present summer. It is claimed 
for Louisville that it supports some forty char- 
itable institutions, and that its citizens contribute 
more for charitable purposes than those of any 
other city of equal size in the country, Our 
illustrations on another page will give the reader 
a general idea of this bencticent work, 
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1, STEAMER “SUNSHINE” WITH SEVENTEEN HUNDRED CHILDREN. 2. FULLY RESTORED TO HEALTH. 3. GROUP OF FRESH-AIR EXCURSIONISTS. 4. MR. AND MRS, J. G. SWEET. 


- ~ 


5. DINNER FOR EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AT FERN GROVE. 6. ANOTHER GROUP OF SICK FRESH-AIR EXCURSIONISTS. ‘. DR. C, L. CAWEIN, 


THE FRESH-AIR WORK IN THE CITY OF LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY.—From Protograpns sy ACKERMAN & Betz.—[See Pace 113.] 
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CHARACTER SKETCHES AMONG THE ANARCHISTS OF 


NEW YORK.—Drawn By Miss G. A. Davis AND GRIBAYEDOFF FROM SKETCHES BY GRIBAYEDOFF 
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THE ROGUES’ GALLERY. 


Very few people, comparatively speaking, 
the central office of the New York 
what the Rogues’ 
Nine out of ten think that the 


latter is a long. wide, high and splendid room, 


know where 
Police 


Gallery is lke. 


Department is, or 


the walls of which are hung with gems of mur- 


derers in oil, etchings of highwaymen, pick- 


pockets in black and white, and charcoal 


sketches of hall thieves. And nine out of ten 
imagine that Police Headquarters is situated 
pretty near the city hall, and that it is as lively a 
the Fifth liotel. 


found in Muiberry Street, be- 


place and as big as Avenue 
Well, it is to be 
tween Bleecker and Houston streets Opposite 
to it used to be a row of houses that earned and 
But 


now all is pe: ceful there, and an old church, a 


proudly were the title of Murderers’ Block. 


few decorous doors, and the headquarters of the 
police reporters of the New York press look 
across to the central office. 

The first thing a countryman does, after find- 
ing the central office, is to inquire for the 
the 


the owners of which have figured in all his 


Rogues’ Gallery. He wants to see faces, 
mental food during the long evenings of many 
past the 
Billy the Kid, Jesse James, Joaquin Murietta, 
Wrestling Joe, the Younger Boys, Buffalo Bill, 
Buck Taylor, Tom Ochiltree, and Steele Mackaye. 
He gets his heroes slightly mixed, you see. 


When he is told that 


tioned can be seen there, be says: 


winters. He wants to see faces of 


none of the faces 
“ Wall! 
He is bitterly disap- 


men- 
let’s 
see what chewve got.” 
pointed wheu he finds that the Rogues’ Gallery 
is only large black-walnut frames, which swing 
open like the boards of an album placed. on end. 
You 


turn these frames, or leaves, or layers of black- 


It is a big wooden album, in other words. 


thousand (numbered 
of both 


walnut, and the two 
from 1 to 2,000) fuir faces 


see 
und foul, 
sexes. 

There are about fifty on a page—one hundred 
on both sides. The pictures are mounted on 
cards, about the size of playing cards. Picture 
the other Name, 


crime, residence, age, nativity, océupation, read, 


on one side, on this: alias, 
married, height, hair, eves, face, complexion, 
officer, date of arrest, complainant, and remarks. 
The 


etc. ? 


“remarks ’’ mean, has he « sear, a mole, 
These pictures are back to back, exactly 
Picture number one 
He is a fat, 


badly needed a 


like pictures in an album. 
was put in twenty-five years ago. 
who 


unclean-looking rascal, 


shave. Number two thousand was put in the 
other day. Nobody is put in until he or she is 
Thomas F. 


Adams is in charge of the photograph and 


convicted. Detective Sergeant 
record departments, and he is the inventor of the 
Rogues’ Gallery, though the idea of the gallery 
originated in the headpiece of Superintendent 
Bird, for 
thirty-two years on the force, is in charge of the 


Daniel Carpenter. Sergeant Isaac 
rogues. 

robbed or bunecoed, he, if 
hie him to the 


the two 


Ifa man has been 


he knows enough, will central 


office and examine thousand rogues. 


He is almost sure to pick out of the lot his 


enemy. Say he picks out 896, and says, * That 
is the man.” Sergeant Adams goes to his 
office, opens one of his innumerable drawers, 


picks ont an envelope, marked, * 896, Charles 
Leathercheek—sneuak, white, five feet ten inches, 
‘age thirty, served two years in Charlestown, 
sear over left eyebrow, sandy hair, limps, has 
a bullet in his kneecap, small eyes, black.” 
That envelope also contains many newspaper 
clippings, every clipping bearing on 896's career. 
In less than twenty-four hours, 896 in again in 
the waiting-room of Justice. That is the good 
of a rogues’ gallery. , 

Nobody knows who the photographer of the 
Adams and the 


He wouldn’t dare to give any infor- 


rogues is, outside of Sergeant 
officers. 
mation to a newspaper man, nor sell one picture, 
though there is nothing to prevent him from 
having one of the two finest collections of crim- 
inals in the land. 

The rogues are taken in all sorts of positions. 
Many a rogue struggled so that it took four 
men to hold him 
the 


Byrnes’s 


There is a well-known pict- 
Inspector 
Tom 
officers. He 


ure, original of which is in 


office, of a burglar named 
Featherstone being held by four 
is struggling in their grasp us an untamed 
broncho struggles in the hands of four cowboys. 


They lead 


In nearly all cases 


But they do things differently now. 
“x rogue up to a camera, 


he twists his face out of shape. The photog- 
rapher takes out the plate, looks at it, gives a 
how! of disgust, shakes his fist at the criminal, 
and goes for another plate. Then the prisoner 
thinks that he is somebody in particular, and 
looks his pleasantest. Click! aud a concealed 
got 
finds out that he has been tricked, and then he 


doesn’t pray ; but in nearly all cases he thinks 


camera has him forever. Sometimes he 
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that he has outwitted the officers and the pho- 


tographer. 


Sergeant Adams says that nearly all the 
poorly-taken pictures in his gallery come from 
Southern and Western towns, where the in- 


sistence of the police is not to be mentioned in 
the same breath with that of New York’s finest. 
He says that nearly all the women cry murder 
when they are invited to look pleasantly at the 
camera; but they ail end by fixing -up, and 
their 


lifter demanded curling-irons of Sergeant Adams 


combing and brushing hair. One shop- 


before she would consent to be perpetuated, 


because she wanted to “send one to my feller.” 
rhe young criminals of both sexes take the best 
pictures, for they really think that it is an 
honor “ ter git inter der gallery.” 

There are some very good-looking faces in the 
a few positively handsome ones. 
There are no All 


look as if they deserved a lot of pity. 


gallery, and 


pretty women. the women 


There 
are faces in the gallery that would frighten the 


slave-lunters of Zanzibar into * conniption ”’ fits 


or out of a seven-years’ growth, they are so 


abnormally wicked looking. They have * mur- 


derer”’ written all overthem. Then there are 


humorous faces, black and white. There are 


fuces which seem to say, “I cannot help being 
face as this. If nature had 


bad with such a 


given me a different face I would have been 
a different man.’’ Then 
vet 


mutter, * I 


there are faces which 
glad I am what I am.” 


kill for The 


majority of the rogues have on clean collars and 


seem to say, 


Others which fun.” 


linen, good clothes and neatly -tied cravats. 
They nearly all run to peculiarly-tied cravats. 
Some of the cravats, in the set, suggest the king 
of all Many 


of the rogues have everything but collar and 


neckties—the hangman's noose. 


cravat. There are some of the mildest-manner- 
ed looking gentlemen in the world in the gal- 
Were 
albums you wouldn't be at all surprised unless 


lery. you to see them in your friends’ 
you were a reader of character and physical 
tell 


manner, 


characteristics, which tales on the soul in 


the quietest possible in the shortest 
possible space of time. 

Off from the Rogues’ Gallery the Museum is 
filled 


slungshots, car-hooks, jimmies, 


reached. It is with stilettoes, bowies, 
daggers, guns, 
clubs, brass knuckles, gags, ropes, black-caps, 
and unfamiliar weapons to which you could not 
give aname. On the walls are pictures of very 
notorious criminals 

Fifty copies of each photograph and the nega- 
tive are sent to Sergeant Adams. He sends one 
copy to each of the thirty-six police stations in 
New York, and he keeps the remainder, to for- 
ward to any part of the world in case of an 
The Rogues’ Gallery is a great in- 
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emergeucy, 
stitution. 
SIXTEEN HOURS UNDER THE 
EARTH. 


**So you’ve come to have a look at what’s 
left of the old place, have you?” said a sturdy 
English sailor, one of the guard sent up from a 
man-of-war that lay at anchor in the Bosphorus 
to protect what little remained of the British 
the 


destructive of those countless fires, the constant 


Kmbassy at Constantinople after most 
recurrence of which in the Turkish capital is 
* Well, it don’t 
look quite so nice as it did’ (glancing pityingly 
“but if 
there 


indeed “a burning shante.” 

ut the crumbling, fire-blackened ruins). 

you care to look round Ill show vou all 

is to be seen. But before we start, what do you 
acon 1” 


“Many thanks, my lad,” I; “but 


you mustn't waste vour good stuff upon me, for, 


say toa glass o’ 


answered 


do you know, I have never tasted grog in my 
life!” 

Jack's face fell, and he eved me with the deep 
and heartfelt compassion with which one might 
survey a man born biind or crippled for life. 

“Never tasted grog! Think of that, 
Well. sir, you thank God that 


know how much you've lost.” 


how! 


may you don’t 


Supplementing this pathetic utterance with a 
deep sigh, my new friend led me through the 
the half-burned building, and then 
the 


remains of 


across the court-yard into wide waste of 


ruin beyond. 
‘If it hadn't been for us and our fire hose,” 
said he, looking around him with an expressive 


grin, “ the burnt 


afore the lazy Turks could have put it out. But, 


whole town might have been 
to give ’em their due, when they saw that we 
were beginning to get the tire under, they came 
in and helped us, whereas them blessed Greeks 
as lived all round came mostly to help themselves. 
It’s true enough what they says in the Levant, 
‘The steal all the Greek 


women steal all hearts, and the Greek men steal 


Greek wines heads, 


everything !’” 
Here Jack suddenly broke off to indulge ina 
deep, hoarse laugh, pointing at the same time to 
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the charred ruins of a small house, above which 


the tall chimney (built after the Turkish fashion 


ona foundation of its own, quite independent of 


the house itself) stood up like the stem of a 
blasted pine 
* Just there it was,” said he, still grinning, 


“that I saw as queer a thing as ever I came 
across vet. We wtre coming past here, me and 
my mates, just as the fire was beginning to go 
down a bit, when all at once we heard a sort o’ 
thumpin’ noise underneath the rubbish, as if 
somebody was a-tryin’ to break out from below 
it. Soto work we went, chuckin’ water on the 
ruins and haulin’ ’em away, till at last we came 
upon a trap-door. The minute we lifted it up, 
out jumped a queer-looking fellow, all over dust 
that a 


cannon-ball couldn't have caught him uuless he 


and dirt, and flew away at such a pace 


stopped to let it come up. But when the rest 


of the family bundled out, and we asked ‘em 
who this chap was, none of ‘em seemed to know 
anything about him !" 

“ And didn’t 
” asked I. 


* Aye, aye, we found out, sure enough,” 


you ever find out about lim, 
then ? 
said 
cial | 
but if you care to hear it 


the sailor, with a broader grin than ever. 
a long yarn, though; 
I'll reel it off for you.’ 

And Jack did so; 
off” the story was quite as long us the story 


but as his way of “reeling 


itself, I had better teil it in my own words. 

In all Para—the European quarter of Con- 
stantinople—there was not a more expert or 
notorious thief (though it abounded with bankers, 
hotel- keepers, and other 
thieves of kind) than “ Haji 


(Pilgrim Ishmael), who well deserved his name, 


railway - directors, 
every Ismail ” 
for his hand was against every man. and every 
man’s hand against him. A few days before 
the great fire broke out, this worthy man had 
got his the old Greek 
trader (the same whose ruins I was now visiting), 


eve upon house of an 
having heard rumors of large sums of money 
which the Greek was supposed to have hoarded 
up and hidden. 


There was no sign of wealth in tne old 
trader's mean aspect and threadbare dress; but 
no one knew better than Master Ismail that in 


such a land of misrule and extortion as Turkey 
it is just the richest men who always do their 
best to seem poor. So he prowled round the 
house for two or three nights in suecession, ex- 
amining it as carefully as if be were a house 
agent: and the result of his studies was that 
(as a sensation novelist would say) “the gloom 
and silence of midnight hung like a pall over 
Constantinople, when one dark and _ solitary 
tigure came gliding, ghost-like along the blackest 
and foulest of the shadowy by-streets of Para.” 
This dark figure was no other than our friend 
Haji Ismail himself. on his way to a little job of 
professional business from which he expected a 
to the Greek’s 


himself noiselessly into a 


handsome profit. Stealing up 


house, ke lowered 
deep trench at the back of it, and groped about 
til! he found an iron grating which he had dis- 
covered on his last visit, opening apparently 
into the cellar. 
hoarded money must be 


In that cellar, if anywhere, the 
hidden; and if it was, 
he would soon find it out 

The grating was no obstacle to such a prac- 
ticed workman, and he had just succeeded in 
removing it when a broad, red glare behind the 
nearest houses, and a confused din of clamorous 
voices and tramping feet, told him that a fire 
had broken out. But this was to honest Ismail 
merely a providential interposition for which he 
felt bound to be devoutly thankful, as tending 
to cause a confusion which would cover his re- 
treat: and, without troubling himself further 
about it, he wriggled through the narrow gap 
and dropped safely down inside. 

Was there ever such luck? Here ina corner, 
close beside him, stood a large wooden chest, 
which must certainly contain the money. for it 
was secured with an iron bar and a padlock (us 
the gleam of his small lantern showed him), and 
so heavy that he could not lift it from the 
ground! 

Now to work! It was a longer and a harder 
job than he had expected, but the lid yielded at 
last. Kageriy he flung it open and found the 
treasure chest filled to the brim with—potatoes ! 

The muttered from the honest 


workman by this bitter disappointment (which 


curse wrung 


cheated him of all the hard-earned fruits of his 


industry) was barely uttered when a clamor of 


shrill outeries and hurrying feet was heard from 
above. 
and he had hardly time to put out his lantern 
and hide himself behind a big cask, when the 
father 


Then a trap-door in the roof was lifted, 


master of the house. his wife, his and 


aud his 
the ladder 


mother, his two daughters, his son, 


nephew, all came bundling down 
together. 

Our friend Ismail (who always made his visits 
naturally 


as unobtrusively as possible) was 


rather startled to find himself so suddenly in 
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the midst of a family party, his first thought 
being that he was discovered But the broken 
words uitered by the new-comers told hin that 
it was even worse than that. The tire had 
caught the very house in which he was, and the 
whole family had rushed down into the cellar 
to escape it! 

Oh, how bitterly the luckless robber now 


cursed the job that lad seemed so promising! 
Ilere he was, shut up with half a dozen people 
who would have killed him on the spot if they 
had known that 


any chance he could get clear of the house, it 


he was there; and even if by 


would be only to plunge into a sea of fire in 
As he lay crouching 
Sy ak or 


even to move for fear of betraying his presence, 


which nothing could live. 


there in the darkness, not daring to 


he inwardly vowed again and again that if he 
could only get clear of this one scrape he would 


forswear thieving forever, go on a pilgrimage 


to Mecea, give in charity all that he had, and 
become quite a model member of society. 


To make a long story short, the Greeks and 
their uninvited guest remained shut up to- 


gether for sixteen hours, which must lave 


seemed like sixteen years to hin; and when he 
at last saw the trap-door lifted, and a way of 
darted. off 


with such amazing speed that no one could see 


escape open, it was no wonder if he 
where he went. In fact, he got clear away, and 
kept his vow of amendment by committing the 
his countless robberies 


most audacious of all 


within forty-eight hours of his escape. 


DAVID Ker. 


JERRY SIMPSON’S OPPONENT. 


PARTY vicissitudes in the State of Kansas 


have brought to the surface a number of new 
men; fresh, vigorous workers, whose names are 
become identified with 


destined to closely 


national Republican politics. Conspicuous 


among this number is Chesier I. Long. whom 
the Republicans have recently nominated for 
Congress in the Seventh Kansas District, now 
represented by the sockless curio, Jerry Simpson 
Mr. Long is not yet thirty-two years of age, a 
Pennsylvanian by birth, and a self-made man. 
Up to the age of 

nineteen years 
his chances for 
an education 
were extremely 
meagre, but he 
had 
the 

and in 


acquired 
rudiments, 
1879 he 
Paola, 


where, 


went to 
Kansas, 





by working at 
ode 
teaching, he 
obtained for himself that thorough training that 
Deciding 


and 


jobs 


CHESTER I. 


LONG. 


stands him so well in hand to-day. 
upon the law as his profession, he saved up his 
earnings, aud after a due course of study was 
the Bar in 1885. He 
came successful, taking front 


attorneys in his section of the State 


rapidly be- 
the 


admitted to 
rank among 
Having a 
genius for polities, he early participated actively 
in the local campaigns, and in 1889, his friends, 
recognizing his ability, nomimated him for the 
State Senate, 
His 
honorable. It is 


and he was elected by a good 


legislator was in 


believed that his 


majority. career as a 


every wav 
nomination for Congress in the Seventh District 
being whecled 


will result in that district again 


into the Republican column, 


LAUNCH OF THE “COLUMBIA.” 


THE launch, at Cramp’s ship-vard, ou Tues- 
day, July 26th, of the cruiser Columbia, so long 
known in a spirit of humor to the American 
public as the Pirate, marked the proudest day 
Not 


American 


American ship-building has ever known 
only is this vessel the product of 
brains exclusively, but she is American in every 
bolt, every plate, every bit of mechanism from 
But this 


no reason to doubt 


ram to stern-post. is not all. She is 
that she 


will be, the fastest vessel—torpedo boats, river 


to be, and there is 
steamers, and toy launches excepted—ever built 
That is the her 


Americanism is a subject for national pride. 


in any country. reason whi 

This cruiser, only two-thirds the size of the 
great ocean racers, will be probably from one- 
half to a full knot faster than any of them. She 
will be able to overtake any merchantman that 
The Colum- 


bia is not a fighter—she is simply intended to 


has yet been built and destroy her. 


be a commerce destroyer, able to whip anything 
that is weaker than she, and to run away from 
anything that can beat her. 

mechanism. 


Moreover, she is unique in her 


She is the only triple-screw vessel ever built in 
The 


sarily add much to her speed. 


will not 


It means that 


this country. third screw neces- 
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that her 
distributed 


the 21.000 - horse 


three engines will produce will be 


enormous power 


along three shafts instead of two. By using 


the triple-screw system there wiil be less strain 


on the vessel, and in times of cruising, where 


speed is an unimportant factor, only one screw 
She has enor- 


mous coal capacity, and it is estimated that she 


and one engine need be used. 


could steam around the globe at a moderate rate 
without recoaling. 

The Jaunch was the most spirited of any of 
the new navy vessels. The incline was steeper, 
the bunting more profuse. the vessel more eager 
to be off than any of the great steel vessels we 
built 
Morton, daughter of 


christened 


Vice-President. 


have She 
Miss 


Miss Morton is a stately, dignified young woman 


recently. was by 


the 


of agreeable presence, und she pronounced the 
christening speech with due ferece and appro- 
priateness. The engines of the craft have been 
built, but it will take about a year for them and 
the fittings ‘to be 


position. 


other 


boilers and 
We 
know how much faster than the City of Paris 


placed it 


must wait until then before we 
or the Zeutonic this magnificent racer of Uncle 
Sam’s is. 

The dimensions of the Columbia are these: 
Length, 412 feet; breadth, 58; 
24; displacement, 7,445 tons; 
21.000. 


the largest gun being of the 8-inch variety, the 


mean drauglit, 
horse power, 
Her armament is of a light standard, 
others being of the 6-inch and 4-inch grade. 
The cost of the is $2,725,000. When 
she was launched she weighed about 3,500 tons, 
and it took 11,000 pounds of the best tallow to 


She is named Co- 


vessel 


grease the ways properly. 
lumbia in honor of the capital of South Carolina 
and with special reference to the Columbian 


exposition, ALBERT F, MATTHEWS. 


FOREIGN SUBJECTS ILLUS. 


TRATED. 
ELEPHANT BATTERIES. 


ELEPHANT batteries are used for military 


purposes in India, and are found in some re- 
spects to be of great service. Now and then, 
however, they appear to be uncontrollable. One 


such case is illustrated on another page. <A 


battery of six guns. with two elephants to each, 
was manceuvering near a railway when a train 
passed, and the elephants, becoming alarmed, 
with the guns, 
One of 


eusy to 


ran 
scattering the gunners right and left. 
the latter had his leg 


away across the country 


crushed. It is 
conceive that much more serious results might 
have followed the alarm of the elephants had 
the incident oceurred in a populous neighbor- 
hood. 
ELECTING Scortisit PEERS 

We reproduce from the London Graphic an 
Hlustration of a curious ceremony which recently 
took place at Holy rood Palace. 
takes place at the election of every new House 


This ceremony 


of Parliament, being the selection by the Scot- 
tish peers of sixteen of their number to vote and 
uct as represcntative peers. It is not perhaps 
generally understood that being a Scottish peer 
differs from being a peer of the Realm in that it 
does not carry with it the right of a seat in the 
House of Lords. Accordingly, in obedience to 
royal proclamation, the peers of Scotland pro- 
ceeded during the recent election to choose six- 
Of those elected all but 


those who represented 


teen representatives, 
the same as 
the last 


shows the Karl of Galloway reading a protest 


two were 
Scotland in Parliament. The picture 
ugainst accepting the vote of the Karl of Mar 
and Kellie, in addition to that of the holder of 
the ancient Earldom of Mar, on the ground that 
the latter alone stands recorded upon the roll of 
the Scottish peerage at the time of the treaty of 
1707. The Lord Clerk Register de- 
clined to receive the protest, saying that the 


Union of 


question of precedence and right in the case had 


already been decided by the House of Lords, 


aT ST. GERVAIS, SWITZER- 


LAND. 


THE CATASTROPHE 


The avalanche, to which two of 
foreign 
July 


glacier broke loose from the side of Mont Blane 


fatal 
illustrations 


our 


are devoted, occurred on 


12th. when a portion of the Bionasset 
and swept down the ravine-like valley of a trib- 
Arve, called the Bon-Aant, 
situated baths 


ute stream of the 
in which 
of St. Gervais, 
The torrent of 
bearing with it masses of rock weighing several 


ure the village and 


and a number of hamlets. 


ice, snow, water, and mud, 


tons, tore down the mountain- side, widening 


the bed of the stream to more than a hundred 


feet. The bathing establishments and_ hotel 
of St. Gervais, and the hamlet of LBionasset, 
were completely annihilated by the sliding 
avalanche, with terrible loss of life. Of the 


fifty-seven employés in the baths, only nine 


were saved; thirty-five persons perished at 
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Bionasset, and more than eighty servanis and 


peasants were reported missing at La Fayet, 
near the confluence of the stream with the 
Arve. A considerable number of tourists were 


known to have been stopping at the hotels, and 


at first fears were entertuined—happily to be 
dispelled later—that certain well-known Ameri- 
eans traveling in Switzerland had been lost. 


Ov the day after the catastrophe seventy-tive 


bodies were recovered, some of them mangled 


by the and 
down the Arve as far as St. Martin. 


rocks ice. Others were washed 
The whole 
side of the ravine from the village of La Fayet 
to the valley was covered with soft, malodorous 


mud, three feet de« p. 
QUEEN Victoria's NOTABLE VISITOR 
Queen Victoria recently gave an interview at 
Windsor to Mrs. Martha Ricks, an ag« 
who made her way from Liberia for the express 
head of the 
A former slave had 


} 
a negress, 


purpose of seeing the gracious 
British 


found freedom and refuge in Liberia, this aged 


kingdom. who 
woman had for half a century cherished the 
hope of visiting the Queen whom her people 
regard as the liberator of the slaves. She set 
out for England alone, with no other credential 
than a satia quilt embroidered with the pattern 
of the coffee plant, which she hoped the queen 
might accept from her hands. She found friends 
on her voyage, and the Liberian Minister inter- 
ested himself, on her arrival, in furthering her 
wishes. The Queen received her 
ciously, saying, “I feel greatly honored by the 
trouble vou have taken to comesto visit me.” 
We give a picture of this visitor to royalty, now 
London 


most gra- 


from the 


seventy-six vears of age, 
Graphic. 


THE “AMERICA’S” CUP. 


In the best interests of sport there can be no 
question as to the desirabibity of reopening the 
international yachting contests, and we have 
much hope that the article on the subject pub- 
lished in the last number of Forest and Stream 
fulfill The of it, Mr. 
Stinson Jarvis, of New York, deals solely with 


will its mission. writer 
the legality of the cup’s present tenure by the 
New York Yacht Club, and he makes it quite 
clear that he approaches the important subject 
in no spirit of hostility to the club, expressly 
refraining from any opinion as to the clauses 
which have inadvertently given rise to com- 
Necessarily, with 


ment in foreign 


quotations from the different conveyances, the 


quarters. 


article is long, but we may perhaps sufficiently 
exhibit this argument by clipping the following 
paragraphs: 


“Tf the reader reperuses the conditions of the first 
conveyance of 1857 he will see that ‘it is distinctly 
understood that the Cup is to be the property of’ 
any club whose representative yacht shall win it; 
and also ‘ that the condition of keeping it open to be 
sailed for by yacht clubs of all foreign countries 
shall forever attach to it, thus making it perpetually 
a challenge cup for friendly competition between 
foreign countries.’ Here it will be seen that a dis- 
tinct trust was created in favor of all yacht clubs 
whose representative yachts should either compete 
for or win the Cup; that the Cupshould be‘ the 
property ° (in trust, of course) of such clubs, ‘ which 
shall always be entitled * to claim the right 
of sailing a match for this Cup ;’ and that the only 
ways in which the New York or any other yacht 
club could deal with the Cup were to observe the 
conditions which should forever attach to it, keep it 
perpetually open to challenge, and hand it over to 
the club whose yacht should win. 

“In the face of this unmistakably clear language 
in the creation of the trust, the officers of the New 
York Yacht Club twice handed the Cup over (as 
is said) to a man who legally had nothing to do 
with it, and on each occasion took back alleged con 
veyances from a man who had nothing to convey, 
because nothing had been conveyed to him. Mr 
Schuyler, together with the other owners, parted 
forever with all their title in the Cup in creating a 
trust in favor of certain institutions. The import 
ant benefits passing to the beneficiaries under this 
trust gift immediately attached as of right to all of 
them, and could not be revoked or altered by ar 
rangements between Mr. Schuyler and the present 
and merely temporary trustees. Mr. Schuyler’s 
former intimacy with the matter, as one of the 
donors, seems to have blinded everybody’s eyes to 
the fact that after the first conveyance he was, 
legally, a complete stranger to the Cup; and also 
that the trusts and conditions first made cannot be 
interfered with. 

‘*Surely it must be clear to all that the New York 
Yacht Club could not possibly convey to Mr. Schuy 
ler an ownership in the Cup which it did not itself 
possess, and that consequently his alleged convey 
ances to the club should never have been made 
The New York Yacht Club is a conduit-pipe to lead 
the Cup to another conduit-pipe which will lead it to 
another; and so on into the future. Even if Mr 
Schuyler bad actually paid the full hundred guineas 
for a conveyance to him from the club, he could 
gain no particle of ownership in the Cup, as against 
the beneficiaries, and he took the same with full 
notice of the trusts attaching to it. 

x * * * 
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* * + + 
“If, then, the club had no power to reconvey, 
where did Mr. Schuyler receive his ability to make 
the so-called deeds now in question?’ If anyone 
could be so absurd as to claim that any property in 
the Cup remained in him after the first conveyance 


to the club, made by all the original donors, this 
would be to admit that the legal representatives of 
the four other deceased donors were now entitled to 
a four-fifths share of the same remnants of owner- 
ship as his. A member of the club suggested to the 
writer that perhaps these legal representatives ought 
to have been also dealt with in the transaetions with 
Mr. Schuyler. This isa mistaken idea which many 
These representatives and Mr. Schuyler 
were, at the time of the last transactions, total 
strangers to the Cup, legally speaking, who never, 
by any imaginable means, except, perhaps, an act 
of Congress, could hold ownership again.” 
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Several movements recently made in the club 
toward altering the last deed have been ren- 
dered fruitless by the mistaken supposition that 
as the representatives of all the deceased don- 
ors could not now be dealt with no legal change 
could be made. This supposed obstacle is dis- 
pensed with by the arguments now brought for- 
ward ; and if the clubacts on the well-timed and 
courteous suggestions of Mr. Stinson Jarvis. he 
will deserve every credit for being the first to 
show the way out of the international difficulty. 
To complete our notice of the article we repro- 
duce its last two paragraphs : 

‘*The New York Yacht Club can experience no loss 
of dignity in retiring from a position which its pres- 
ent lawyers will doubtless advise to be untenable. 
There will be no altering or withdrawing of any par- 
ticular stumbling-block clause when the whole of 
the two alleged conveyances can be seen to be the 
result of a long mistake in which the best motives 
were so poorly assisted by legal advice. 

‘The incompleteness of the terms of the original 
deed virtually bequeathed the America’s cup to the 
honor of succeeding generations of amateur yachts- 
men. It comes to us with some of the vagueness with 
which the world comes to us in the Genesis record ; 
but as with all things which are given us under un- 
alterable conditions, we must in every case ‘make 
the best of it’ and endeavor to fulfill the trusts thus 
created. Indeed it seems not only a safe, but also a 
becoming thing, that the greatest sporting trophy the 
world has ever known should in this vague way be left 
entirely to the sense of fairness of gentlemen ; and I 
feel that the New York Yacht Club could do much 
to permanently establish highest standards of honor 
by trusting these standards of honor to the fullest 
extent."’ 





We have been both surprised and pleased with the 
widespread interest aroused by our new Grapho- 
logical Department. ms ype have come to us 
from all parts of the world, and in numbers so un- 
expectedly large that we have been obliged to devise 
some scheme to insure prompt replies and satis- 
faction to all correspondents, as we are unable to 
afford the — necessary — oe more than a 
limited number of readings each week. To this end 
we make the following announcement : Any appli 
cant sending us fifty cents will be entitled to a short 
reading of character, to be sent immediately by 
mail, and the colored edition of FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY for six months; $1, to a 
minute and circumstantial reading of character 
and the colored edition of the ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
Jor one year. 

Zana, Conneaut, Ohio.—Is as yet somewhat un- 
formed and only a few qualities are plainly indicated 
She is a ready talker andis communicative. Iscare- 
ful, but does not concentrate her mind toa task : isin 
fact impractical. She is ingenuous and is sometimes 
shy ; vanity is her stumbling-block, together with 
some restlessness. Her intention is excellent, how 
ever, and no doubt she will soon understand and 
train her better side, to the confusion of small van- 
ities and little foolishnesses. 

Skeptical Friend, Canajoharie, N. Y.—Is candid, 
frank, and to a certain extent confident. There is 
capacity for ready conversation, but also that for reti 
cence when need be. Self-appreciation is clearly indi- 
cated, as is a general practicality of idea and ability in 
useful directions. The mind is clear and neither 
imaginative nor emotional, and there is at times a 
touch of vivacity. The will is naturally strong, but 
has a habit of yielding on some points. Affections 
are warm, and there is in the whole nature a certain 
confident directness ; the writer is not accustomed to 
hesitate, but rather to act with decision and speak 
with conviction, albeit not always thoroughly posted 
on the matter under discussion. 

F. Isabel Webb, New York.—Is practical, reliable, 
industrious, and possessed of some originality and 
considerable individuality. Speech is ready, 
and agreeable, habit is neat, candid, sincere, and kind 
Will is firm, fairly tenacious and capable of much 
perseverance. Ambition is visible,a thoughtful, com 
prehensive, unimpulsive mind, good temper, care of 
small matters, some versatility, and certainly most re 


easy, 


WHO WILL BE ELE 


HE publishers of Frank LEsLIF's WEEKLY will give $200 to 
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liable capacities and intentions. The disposition is 
usually cheerful, with intervals of seriousness which 
should not be allowed to degenerate into moods. 
Columbia, Nashua, N. H.—Is impulsive, energetic, 
ambitious, and a bit excitable. Idea is prompt and 
he is more discreet than might be expected from one 
of his temperament. He is candid and frank, 
capable, practical, liberal and good tempered. His 
business abilities are excellent, he works with rapid 
ity, decides quickly, and has good judgment when 
he is careful to be impartial. A good friend, he is 
also a pleasant companion, whose cheerful temper 
and ready wit will always win him a welcome. 
Acidity, New York.—Is ambitious, very persever 
ing, confident, and tenacious. Her will is strong to 
the degree of obstinacy, she is warm in her appreci 
ations, ardent in her likes and dislikes, positive in her 
ideas, and is liberal, frank, candid, and outspoken 
Her judgment is good when impartial, but is not 
always this latter; she is just, sincere, affectionate, 
good tempered and capable. I see no acidity, and 


! ! little selfishness. The 


writer of such a hand 
would, by indulging im- 
pulses and overlooking self control, prove her own 
worst enemy, whereas her many good qualities 
trained and utilized will make of her a warm-hearted, 
valuable woman. There is small selfishness in a 
nature which would fearlessly champion a losing 
cause, if convinced of its justice, and still less of 
silliness in the heart which can boldly confront its 
own failings and candidly recognize its own faults. 
Barnes of New York.—Writes the hand of a clever, 
experienced man of the world, whose abilities have 
been tested and defined. His lines and curves sug 
gest literary tastes of no mean order, and perhaps 
ability in that line, because, to the taste is united 
fluency, readiness of idea and exceeding ease of ex 
pression. He is capable of method but is not 
severely systematic. Eschews tracks which are 
worn by many feet, keeps between the lines of con- 
ventionality but treads an independent course, 
secure in his own ability and skill. Speech though 
ready iscapable of reticence, disposition isagreeable, 


mind is reflective 
and confident with- 
4, tye x 28K, 


out vain-glory ; will 

is firm, persevering 

and tenacious, but not aggressive, and quiet, per- 
sistent energy speaksin every line. With imagina- 
tion is combined logic, originality and practical 
industry, sincerity is prominent, as is also judgment, 
which is candid, deliberate, just and mature. A 
strong nature, a reliable man whose clear-headed 
recognition of his own abilities and merits will bring 
him his best success. The opinion expressed of 
graphology is very just. Itis an art calling for ap- 
plication and every possible keenness of perception, 
and then can only be relied upon after a wide and 
painstaking experience. 

Leper, New York.—Is capable, practical, sincere, 
frank, and candid. Refinement is visible, also an ex- 
cellent habit of observation, some little ways which 

Bs are strictly individ- 

Nlar beeeclacen ual, a warm heart, 

ready sympathies, 

generous affections, and a touch of sentiment. Idea 

and speech are ready but not too communicative, 

temper is cheerful and agreeable, thrift is combined 

with liberality, a general talent for succeeding shows 

itself, as also good judgment, excellent energy, a re- 

liable, firm, and strong temperament, a clear, logical 
mind, and much steady self-respect. 

Ruchivaldy, Hong Kong, China.—Is decidedly ar- 
dent in temperament, appreciative of beauty, and 
much influenced by form, proportion, and all that ap- 
peals to the senses. His will is strong, even obstinate, 
and once roused he would sacrifice much to gain its 
end. To his inferiors he is a bit of a tyrant, and his 
personality is distinctly positive. He is very fluent in 
idea and speech, but capable of reticence almost to 

.the verge of secretiveness. Self-esteem is etrong, and 
egotism forms no small part of his composition. He 
appreciates himself and greatly desires the admiration 
of others. His mind is capable and versatile, he is 


readily imaginative, with 
emotions which are eas- Many FE 5- 
ily excited. He is some- (2. Z.- 
times brilliant, will fre- 
quently be admired, often be feared, occasionally be 
liked, but seldom if ever be really loved, unless by 
a nature as passionate as his own, and then he will be 
easily dominated, if the hands into which he falls be 
skillful 

One of Three, Decatur, Ill.—Is keenly observing 
and penetrating, with quick, bright intellect, ready 
appreciations and many impulses of generosity and 
kindliness. Activity of mind and body is evident, a 
persevering will, cheerful disposition, capacity for 
enthusiasms, affections which are warm, tender and 
enduring, and a useful ability for adaptation and 
assimilation. The personality is strong and is apt to 
cast a ready influence over its suroundings, judg 
ment is excellent and kindly, and a pardonable con 
sciousness of worth and well intention lends an air 
of confidence and sincerity which is most inspiring 
A pleasant hand to interpret. 


OTED PRESIDENT ? 


> the subscriber who first 


predicts the closest to the actual PLURALITY OF THE POPULAR VOTE of either of the two 


for the The 
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New York 
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BOY AND GIRL IN PIEDMONT, ITALY, CARRYING MULBERRY-LEAVES. 


THE BATTLE FOR BREAD.-II AGRI- 
CULTURAL WORKERS IN ITALY. 


Tue oldest country of Europe in history, art, civilization, and military power jis Italy. The 
youngest in industry, commerce and in general manufactures is Italy. Her historic fields have 


yielded their annual harvests more or less regularly and abundantly from the time of the 
Scipios to the present day; but the difference in the mode of plowing, sowing, and reaping 


between 


system of grain production has undergone little change. 


twenty odd centuries ago and the present time is not specially marked—the whole 
While the Italians have been regarded 
as among the brightest, ablest, and most intellectual people of the world, whose lawyers: 
statesmen, poets, literateurs, and savants have been unsurpassed, the marvel is that in such an 
important means of livelihood, on which so much national success depends as agriculture. 
so little progress has been made, 

Still whatever theories may be stated in answer to the question, ‘ Why have the Italians 
been so backward ?” it is certain that the general interest Americans take in the matter is that 
thousands of Italian agricultural immigrants come annually to the United States, and are 
It is important for the good people 


Recent inspec- 


brought in direct competition with American workmen. 
to know something of the manner of life of these people in their native country. 
tion by the Italian government of the state of agriculture, as reported to the king, gives a most 





AN EVENING SCENE QUTSIDE OF AN ITALIAN FARM-HOUSE, 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


Aveust 11, 1892. 


melancholy view of the agriculturist’s condition. Is it possible that the hands on the dial of 


} 19 


civilization have turned backward? We have not space to answer questions; we must state 


simple facts. Here is a scene taken from life, and ten thousand similar ones can be found by 


any one who is willing to look for them. It represents an isolated farm-house in Piedmont, 


where one of the most thriving Italian farmers lives. The land is hired at a low rental, and he 


raises wheat, corn, wine, and silk worms. The girl and boy are carrying mulberry leaves to feed 


those little worms, which furnish so many dresses and neckties, besides numerous other arti- 


cles to American ladies and gentlemen. But special attention is called to the dwelling. There 


are eight in the family, and the one large room into which the ladder leads is the only 


room 


in the whole house; within are no partitions or divisions of any kind; invisible lines separate 


the peculiar corner of each member of the household; sex and condition are as much lost 


sight of as in the stable, which is below, where the cattle and sheep are sheltered. It may be 
surprising, but as a matter of fact the morality of some such places compares very favorably with 
many other cities, where the conditions of life are much happier. The farmer and wife are 
} 


true helpmeets. The women goes as regularly to the fields as the men, she drives the oxen or 


holds the plow, wields the sickle, binds and threshes the wheat, tends to the cattle—in fact, 
adding the farm work to her domestic duties. The children do all that their little strength 


will permit. Their clothing is very cheap and scanty; often the whole family do not  pos- 


sess a single pair of shoes. Their food is generally a-coarse vegetable diet, with perhaps a 





little rice and macarroni, and black, sour bread. Ona feast day they may indulge in some salt 


pork and a bottle of poor wine. How they live and are content is'a problem unsolved. 

Another picture gives a view of two peasant women of Tuscany, who, during the absence 
of their husbands as soldiers duing their military service, threshed out the wheat. This was done 
mostly by oxen hitched to a cart and driven around, as it was done in Old Testament times. 


They have just finished their work. and the last bag of grain is filled. These creatures have 





PEASANT WOMEN EMPLOYED AS FARM LABORERS, 


worked over fourteen hours per diem, and have 
earned apiece just nineteen cents of American 
money for their day’s work. They pitched all 
of the straw up into the mow, they winnowed 
the grain by throwing it in the air and letting 
the wind blow off the chaff. Thus all the farm 
work was kept up by the women of the house- 
hold. If this had not 
would have wanted for the very necessaries of 
life. 

Another illustration shows 


been done the family 


an evening scene 
outside of an Italian farm house. Here are all 


the children. They are too tired to play, yet 
not ready to go to bed (or, rather, to their 
corner where a sack of stubble serves as their 
mattress). These youngsters are listehing with 
an interest that absorbs all other thoughts, to 
accounts of relatives getting rich in the “ Stati 
Uniti.” 


more wages in one day than are earned in a 


They hear of meat at every meal, of 


week in Italy, of short hours and plenty of 
work. The one great ambition is to get the 
thirty dollars necessary to bring the ambitious 
Italia” to the 

] 


Many a hundredfold worse than he 


‘citoyen d’ land of American 
freedom. 
has already entered, but whether he should be 
from 


restricted coming is a question for our 


statesmen and philanthropists to decide. If he 
dves come, however, he will find such a differ- 
ence in the air of the western republic that he 
will have to change every idea he has of the 
world and conform to the new life beyond the 
sea. 

The condition of the laboring classes of Italy 
furnishes a complete refutation of the in- 
sistrnent that free trade is preferable to the 
economic system which tends to elevate labor 
by enabling it to develop and utilize home re- 
sources, and make the most of its skill and 
ability. Mr. Cleveland speaks of the American 
laborer as an object of pity ground down by 
protection and oppre ssed by monopolistic task- 
masters. What can he say of the condition of 
the laborers of Italy in contrast with that of our 


own conteated millions. 
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Mrs. Martha Ricks, a negress, 
| received by Queen Victoria. 








THE ELEPHANTS OF A HEAVY FIELD-BATTERY IN INDIA RUNNING AWAY FROM A PASSING RAILWAY TRAIN. 












SCOTTISH PEERS AT HOLYROOD PALACE ELECTING REPRESENTATIVES TO PARLIAMENT. 





THE RECENT CATASTROPHE AT SAINT-GERVIAS—-RECOVERY, AT ST. MARTIN, OF CORPSES 
CARRIED DOWN THE RIVER ARVE. 
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———————————— 


THE CATASTROPHE OF SAINT-GERVAIS-LES-BAINS, SWITZERLAND—THE LANDSLIDE OR MUD AVALANCHE, 


SOME INTERESTING FOREIGN EVENTS ILLUSTRATED.—[SEe Pace 117.) 











A SAD CASE 

GOVERNOR Bots can look upon the corn-fields 
of the Prairie State and pity the poor lowa 
farmers who will have to gather in the great 
crop and “lose 67 cents per acre It is ve ry 
sntl.— Chicago Inter- Ocoun. 

HARVEST TIME. 

Tuk day laborers in Iowa and Kansas are so 
busy making their $2 and $2.50 per day, and 
yood board, for work in the harvest fields, that 
they have no time to attend the fusion meet 
ings and mourn over“ hard times” and “ robber 
tariffs.” 

A PERTINENT QUESTION. 

Sut—“T suppose your father will be very 
ingry when I speak to him.” 

He ‘Not necessarily, if you auswer 
questions satisfactorily.” 

She—* Goodness! What will he ask me?’ 

He—** What means you have to support’ a 
Lusher Boston Post. 

“]T CALLED the turn nicely on Sue, didn’t I?” 


asked Miss Bleecker. 
Indeed you did,” 
‘You 


well indeed.” 


Boston. proclaimed the reverse very 


‘ No,” said Bjinks, ‘I never waste my time 
over puzzles.” 
And the very next thing Bjinks’s friends 


heard was that he had gone and got married.— 


Somerville Journal. 


THE Republican idea, as tersely stated by 


Governor McKinley, is that it is better to raise 
revenue by taxing the people of other countries 
han by taxing the people of the United States, 


and the next President will be elected upon 


that obviously sensible and practical proposition. 


DON’T TOBACCO SPIT YOUR LIFE AWAY 


is the startling, truthful title of a little book just re- 

ceived, telling all about Notobac, the wonderful, harm 
less, economical, guaranteed cure for the tobacco habit 
in every form. Tobacco users who want to quit and 
can’t, by mentioning FRANK LESLIE’s WEEKLY can 
get the book mailed free. Address The Sterling Rem- 
edy Co., Box 758, Indiana Mineral Springs, Ind. 


SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN 


especially infants, is prevalent more or tt at all 
times, but is largely avoided by giving proper nour 
ishmept and wholesome food. The most successful 
and reliable of all is the Gail Borden ** Eagle’’ Brand 
Condensed Milk. Your grocer and druggist keep it. 








THe Union Pacific is the best route 
Denver, Salt Lake City, 
and Portland. 


to and from 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, 


THE name of Sohmer & Co. upon a piano is a guar- 
antee of its e xcellence. 


Van HovuTen’s Cocoa—* Best and goes farthest.” 











ANGOSTURA BiTTers make health, and 
makes bright, rosy cheeks and happiness 


health 





Brown’s Household ‘Senne ea, ‘‘The Great 
Pain Reliev er,” for internal and external use ; cures 
cramps, colic, colds; all pain. 25c. 








Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of moth- 
ers for their children while teething with perfect suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures wine colic, and is the best remedy for diar- 
rhoea. Sold by druggists in every part of the world, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. 


. When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


S23 up Want ag’ts 
Beatty, Wash’ton, N.J 


Organ 


Piano, 
Dan’ F. 


Cat. free. 


BEATTY 


PRINCESS OF || Viol 


[| == Violet-Scex ted Oatmeal, ) Ve. 





WALES The purest and best powder for ( in tin 
the nursery and toilet. boxes 
Spirit of Quinine and | - 
50c,. 
A Rosemary. t 
: | Za |For strengthening and improv 
el ing the growth of the hair. J bottles 
2 Extract of Boses. ate. 
For imparting to the cheeks a 
} aelicate and lasting bloom. f bottles 
|| Veloutine Face Powder. 25e 
TOILET A most delicate and agreeable in 
REQUISITES. powder for the complexion, ‘ boxes 


GOLDEN HAIB WASH for the hair. In bottles, 1. 
Prepared and sent upon receipt of price by 


R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, 


Importer of Fine Human Hair Goods, 
42 West 22d Street, New York. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
result of 20 years’ experience or sale at 
Druggists or sent by mail. 50c. A Sample 
Cake and 128 page Book on Dermatology and 
Beauty, Illustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 
; and Blood Diseases and their treatment,sent 
sealed on receipt of 1@c.; also Distigure 
‘” ments like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, Indialnk 
> and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of 
~ Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, at office or by letter, Open sa.m, to § p.m 












replied Miss Emerson, of 


























SELF-ACTING 


SU OHARTSHORN S SHADE ROLLERS 





NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 





Beware of Imitations. 








EAU DE 
COLOGNE 


Undoubtedly the finest and 


most refreshing perfum 


for over fifty years. 
U. S. AGENTS, 


NEW YORK. 


ASK YOUR CROCER FOR 
The Celebrated 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION Lbs. 


Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union Sq.,N. Y. 
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# Imported into the United States 


MULHENS & KROPFF, 





Styles and 
Sizes for 


1892. 





ih 


PRICES : 


$6.00 


“Daylight” 











CAN BE LOADED 
























to 
7 WHERE AT 
$65.00. AN TIME. 
LATEST , =e Late Send for 
IMPROVED Improvements Circulars. 
INCLUDE THE _ ~ 
Barker Shutter, 
Automatic Counter Eastman 
on Roll Holder, 
Kodak Co. 
| AND 
Glass Plate 
hester, 
Attachment. —_ re . 
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EARS ago disgusting lotions and poi 
sonous compounds were largely used 





by ladies. 


the Social World when the Rev. A. A. Con- 
stantine returned from his missionary labors 
in Africa, bringing with him a knowledge of 


the healing arts of the natives of that coun- 


now world-renowned 


onstantine’s 





Persian Healing 





Pine Tar Soap. 


But a new era dawned upon 


The result was the introduction of the 





Asa cleansing agent this Potent Beauti- 
fier of the skin is a surprise to all. Pimples 
and Blotches vanish before it; the Scalp is 
freed from Dandruff; the Hands become 
soft and delicate; the Lips assume the 


RUDDY GLOW OF HEALTH. 





The Teeth are made Snowy White; there is 
avrich odor of perfume about the breath; 
in fact, every young lady who uses this Great 
Original Pine Tar Soap has the proud 
satisfaction of knowing that it has made her 


SUPERLATIVELY BEAUTIFUL. 





SOLD BY DRUGGISTS GENERALLY. 





y, 








Morning 
Noon 
Night 
Good all the time. It removes 


the languor of morning, sus- 
tains the energies of noon, lulls 


the weariness of night. 


delicious, sparkling, appetizing. 


Don’t be deceived if a dealer, for the sake 
o “1 larger profit, tells you some other hind 

“just as good fr tis false. No imitation 
is as good as the genuine Hixgs’, 











THE CHLEBRATED 


SOHMER 


PIANOS 
Are at present the Most —— and Preferred by) 
Leading Art 
er 149, 151, 153, 1 55 East 14th St., N. Y. 
OHMER & CO., 
, Ill., 236 an St. Union Club Building; 
ale Mo. oy 1522 Olive St. 1123 Main St. 





STEEL FAMILY RANGE, 


Made almost WHOLLY of MALLEABLE 
IRON and WROUCHT STEEL. 


OVER 230,000 NOW IN ACTUAL USE. 


This Range Is SOLD ONLY BY OUR TRAVEL= 
ING SALESMAN from our own wagons 
throughout the country. 


WROUCHT IRON RANCE CoO., 
Sole Manufacturers. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Established 1864. Paid vp Capital $500,000, 

Write for Cook Book—issued free. 


; San Franck isco, Cal., 


Chie: 
; Kansas City, Mo., 


St. 








Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 






Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 














E. & H. T. ANTHONY & 60., 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS, 


Materials, Chemicals 
and Supplies. 


Detective and View Cameras in great variety of | 
styles and prices. 
Lenses, Shutters, Dry Plates, etc., etc. 


The Best Text-Books on Photography. 


DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, 


} CRAB-APPLE 











You can reduce your 
weight 10to 15 1bs. amonth 
at home without starving 





fet] People 





| or injury by Dr. Clarke's 
| Free use of dark room on main floor of our store, Home Treatment. Proofs, Testimonials Free. B. 
Fifty Years Established, Send for Catalogue. Clarke, M. D., Drawer 133, Chicago, Ill. 

MOKE TANSILL S PUNCH 


30 YEARS SME SO FANDARD. 





GOOD NEWS TO LADIES. 
ENTIRE NEw DEPARTURE. HAND- 
SOME PRESENT to Every Customer. 
Greatest offer. Now’s your time to get orders 
for our celebrated TEAS, COFFEES, and 
BAKING PGWDER, and secure a beautiful 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, Din- 
ner Set, Gold Band Moss Roée Toilet Set, 
Watch, Brass Lamp, Caster, or Webster’s 
Dictionary. 344 Ibs. Fine Tea by Mail on 
receipt of $2.00 and this “ad.” 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 


Patents! Pensions! 


Send for Inventor's Suite, or How to Obtain 5 Potent. 
Send for Digest of PENSION and BOUNTY L 
PATRICK 0’ FARRELL. - WASHINGTON, » 0. 

rPatdinwU 


BEES Price | 
Sensational Seteder 


eee or Dry-plates, 
More fun and entertainment 
than any 6% CAMERA. You 
pecan see ball, Beet ty Jaughey 

atisfaction or money returned 
Order at at once, brit K 
Ma@iIC INTRODUCTION CO; 

321 Broa aoe. New te RS +3 

Other novelties 





THE 
GREATAMERICAN 














BEST CALIFORNIA CHAMPAGNE 


Made from 2 to 8 year old Sonoma Valley Wine. 
Best Champagne that can be produced in America, 

Our large Wine Vaults, extending through from Warren 
to Chambers Sts., the largest wine cellars in the city of 
New York, e nable us to kee Pp several vintages on hand, 
by reason of which we can guarantee the age, quality, 
excellence and purity of our wine. 

This wine is used in nearly every New York and Brook- 
lyn hospital, and also in many hospitals of the principal 
cities in the United States, pecans of its purity and 
strengthening quai Ss, as well as] 


WEENEB & C0. ey 62 WARREN ST. 


i Cents 









POCKET CAMERA 





TO ADVERTISERS: 
COLORED NUMBERS OF 


Frank Leslie’s Weekly 


ISSUED ONCE A MONTH. 





SPECIAL FEATURE. 


THE new departure taken by the publishers of FRANK Lestir’s WEEKLY. in making the 


first issue of each month a special number, with a colored front page, has proved to be one of 
the greatest hits of the year. These numbers are largely increasing the sale of the paper in every 
direction, a point which is specially interesting to advertisers. 


It is our intention to continue these issues, and to make them more attractive with each 
successive number. They are really magazines, being complete in themselves and possess a 
permanent value. They are appropriate for ALL CLASSES OF ADVERTISING. In making up your 

| list include our WEEKLY. We know we can serve you well. 
WILLIAM L. MILLER, ARKELL WEEKLY CO., 


Manager Advertising Department, 110 Firru Avenve, New Yorx 











For Constipation 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Dyspepsia 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Biliousness 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Sick Headache 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Liver Complaint 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Jaundice 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Loss of Appetite 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Rheumatism 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Colds 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Fevers 
Ayer’s Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Every Dose Effective 


“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,’’ 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL — 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


FOUR-TRACK 


TRUNK LINE. 





Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and depart from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and 42d St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 





Solid Trains between 

NEW YORK & CHICAGO, 

Via Chautauqua Lake or Niagara 
Falls. An enchanting Panorama of 
mountains, forests and streams. 

Pullman Cars 

Between New York and 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Chautauqua 
Lake, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 


D. I. Boberts, Gen’) Pass, Agt. 








VESTIBULED, STEAM HEATED, 
ELeEctTRIC LIGHTED, WITH 
THROUGH DintnG-Car, 


New York to Cincinnati, 


Via Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington. Pullman 
car Washington to Louis- 
ville. H. W. Fucuer, G. P. 
A., Washington, D. C. 











THE MOST 


BETWEEN 





Chicago and Buffalo. 


Remedy Free. INSTANT RELIEF, Final 
cure in l0 days. Never returns; no purge; 
no saive; no suppository. A victim tried 
in vain every remedy has discovered a 


PILES 


simple cure, which he will mail free to his fellow suf- 
ferers. Address J. H. REEVES, Box 3290, New York City,N. Y, 


Morphine Habit Cured In 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 


(OPIUM iris 
RUPTURE Permanently 


Without knife, hypodermic, pain or detention from 
business. Cure guaranteed; consultation free. Terms 
and prices within reach of all. Send for pamphlet on 
treatment and cure of hernia. Call on or address 


Dr. 1, M. Hollingsworth, GURED 


Rupture Specialist 
0; 


80 Dearbora St., Booms 10-12, Chicago. 


ONLY SOLID TRAIN. | 


‘DUPLICATE WHIST 











LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
An Ideal Complexion Soap. 


For sale by all Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers, orit 
unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 25 
cents in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS.S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 

,SPECIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular 

society Waltz) sent FREE to anvone sending us 
‘ee wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 








Rules of the game 
and price list sent 
lication 


upon ap’ ‘ 
ING BROS, & EVERARD, Kalamazoo, Mich 


IHL 








TAKE CARE OF YOUR HEAD. 


Ask your hair-dresser or druggist for the 
Nassau Brush. Send for Circulars, 
Nassau Electrical Co., 112 White St.. N. Y. 


TAMAR <. 
INDIEN 


GRILLON 


__ HOTELS. 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL.—Sixteenth Street, 

one block east of Broadway and Union Square, N. Y. 
American Plan. W. W. ScHENCE. 

~ ITALY—VENICE—HOTEL D’ ITALIE AND BAUER 

et Grand Restaurant, 200 rooms et apartements. 

Bauer Griinwald. 

BELFAST, IRELAND—THE IMPERIAL HOTEL 

Best situation ; omnibus meets all trains and steam 

ers. Table d’hote, 5 o’clock and 7 o'clock. Ladies’ 





A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 
headache arising 
from them. 
E. GRILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 








Mr. J. ULtricn, the head of the firm, an interior view of whose factory appears above, was 
born in Mayence, Germany, less than forty years ago, ard is a good illustration of the thrift of the 
Upon learning his trade thoroughly and having saved a small 
Now he 


Teuton element of our population. 
sum from his wages, he entered business on his own account in 1884, in one small room. 
occupies the entire floor, and besides his domestic trade he enjoys a fine European and Australi:u 
patronage. Between the fountain pen and the type-writer, the old ink stand and sipping pens are 


rapidly being relegated to a future of uselessness, 


Chicago to the Rockies. 





Either one day or one night out, by The Great Rock 


‘Island Railway; two grand through limited trains 


drawing-room; billiard and smoking rooms; night | 


porters. 





LIVERPOOL SHAFTESBURY HOTEL, MOUNT 
PLEASAN T—Three minutes’ walk from depots; cab-fare 
from landing stage, two shillings. Cablegrams, Shafts- 
bury, Liverpool 


LAKES OF KILLARNEY (Ireland)—THE “LAKE” 
HOTEL.—The only hotel in the district situated on the 
lake shore and commanding most picturesque views of 
both lake and mountain scenery. 








EXETER— ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL — Facing 
Grand Old Cathedral; quiet and comfort of country 
mansion ; lighted by electric light 

J. HEADON STANBURY, Proprietor 


LAKES OF KILLARNEY (Ireland)—THE ROYAL 
VICTORIA HOTEL—Magnificently situated on lower 
lake, facing Innisfallen ; highly recommended for its 


superior comfort. JOHN O'LEARY, Proprietor 
LONDON. 

THE LANGHAM, Portland Place. Unrivaled situ 
ation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel with 
Americans. Lighted by electricity ; excellent table 
d’ hoéte. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS, 


Lakes George and Champlain, Saratoga, ete. 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE to the northern resorts 
issued by the DELAWARE AND HUDSON RAIL- 
ROAD will be mailed on receipt of six cents postage. 
Address J. W. BURDICK, 

General Passenger Agent, 
Albany, N. Y. 


‘Hotel Chanppliain, 








} 


daily, * Rocky Mountain Limited ” and “Big 5.” 





No. 21, known as the ‘‘ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIMITED,” leaves Chicago 


| daily at 10.45 a.m., arriving at Denver and Colorado Springs in the afternoon of the 


‘*The Superb Summer Hotel of the North.” | 


On west shore of Lake Champlain, three miles south 
of Plattsburg. 


Delaware and Hudson station in grounds. 


OPENS JUNE 28. 
oO. D. SEAVEY, Manager, 
Address, till June 25th, care Lincoln Nationa! Bank, 


Forty-second Street, New York; after that date 
Hotel Champlain, Clinton County, N. Y 








HE PAYS 
THEEXPRES 

Our Midsummer Offer. 
TIGER WATSHESs 

Set. Coin Nickel Case, Ele- 

gantly Engraved by ourown 
workmen (open ce) cut 
shows back of case, with 
Fine Lever Movement of 
the Intest make. 

VARANTEED*&<c 
timer and retails at 3 
times THIS Ol we ask 


CUT THIS OUTecns 


with your order and 
watch will be sent you 
by express C.O D. sub- 
ect to your approval. 
0 MONEY. required 
until af- 
ter you have examined 
the watch and found 
t jnet as represented 
F E Send cash with 
order, thus sav- 
ing us the return ex- 
press expense Of mon- 
y and time makin 
out the C. O. D. and we am | 
FREE a fine Gold Plated 
Chain that retails for $1.00, 
WW. EXIT, ce 
Wholesale Jewelers. 


207 Btate Street, Ohiewgo, II, 









THE 


ces 

















next day, earlier than any of its competitors—no extra charge. 





‘* BIG 5’ leaves Chicago at 10 p.m., and arrives at Denver, Colorado Springs, 


and Pueblo the second morning, being but one day out, via Omaha. 





No. 11 will leave as heretofore at 6 p.m., arrive at Kansas City at 9 a.m., and 


will reach Denver, Colorado Springs, and Pueblo the second morning. 


Our Colorado service is made perfect by this new ‘‘ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
LIMITED” and the “ BIG 5,” and gives to the traveling public TWO FLYERS 
DAILY each way. 


Manitou Passengers should consult the map and time-tables of our line, to fully 


appreciate the advantages in time saved by taking this route when on their summer 


vacation. 
E. ST. JOHN, W. I. ALLEN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
General Manager. Asst. Gen'l Manager. Gen'l Tichet and Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO. 


— 3% Strange indeed that #— 


A PLAIN: THING 
wan Like SAPOLIO should 
== make everything so bright, but 


‘A needle clothes others, and is itself 
naked’ Try itin yournexthouse-cleaning 


sCoevaienre 












122 FRANK LESLIE’S WEEKLY. Avavst 11, 1892, 


| **We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


‘Give Baby Mellin’s Food 


' If you wish your infant to be well nour- 
_ ished, healthy, bright, and active, and 
to grow up happy, robust, and vigorous. 


| The Best Food 


—FOR— 





| Hand-fed Infants, Invalids, Convales- 
cents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged 


—Is— 


Mellin’s Flood 


| -—FOR— 
| 






Ws, 
pats 
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INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 


‘‘The Care and Feeding 
of Infants,”’ 


# will be mailed free to any address upon 
a request. 
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CHARLES CARTER FRALEY, Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 


‘| Lisbig COMPANY'S 
| a Beef. Eau de Cologne. 


Do you want & a of Every bottle of my Genuine Eau de 
Baer Tea? See that it is Cologne is distinguished by 








Johann Maria Farina 
) 


| made from the GENUINE. 








Incomparably the best. the label: 
Pure, palatable, refresh- 
IMPOSSIBLE NOW. ing. Dissolves clearly. 
Mrs. Musutiy.—* When we were engaged, dear, you used to lay your head on my See Baron Liebig’s 
shoulder when you felt unhappy and worried.” — in blu e P 
Mr. MusHiy.—" Yes; but that was before these rascally high-shouldered sleeves —— * “i 








were invented !” oneach label, thus : 











| A Graceful Act , aR EEE 


A lady’s fine watch—four- 























Of hospitality is to offer your teen-karat gold filled; jew- | Sele Agents in the United States : 
evening guests a cup _ of elled works; stem-wind- . 

Bouillon before leaving. Use er; stem-set; a warranted Pa ¥ k & Ti | fo rd 3 
Armour's (Chicago) Extractof | time-keeper; a gem to look NEW YORK. 


Beef and boiling water; add at: THIS IS the NEW For sale at their stores, and by all dealers 
salt, pepper and a thin slice of QUICK-WINDING in perfumery. 
lemon to eachcup. Serve with ss Waterbury.” |... we 
ry- ‘ 
The Belle of Nelson.’ 


lain crackers. There are , 
P ya | No cheap Swiss watch can 


many ways of using Armour's cnt ; ; 
; sf : pare with this perfected 
Extract. Our little Cook Book product of American ma- 


PO explains several. We mail it free, chinery and brains; they 
WDER Armour & Co., Chicago. keep quality up and prices | 


Absolutely Pure. down. Nota cheap-looking 























A cream of tartar Baking Powder. Highest of 1892, IN EVERY watch, but a low-priced one. 
all in leavening strength.— Latest United States | Your Jeweler selis it, a 
Government Food Report. VARIETY. _ aes 7 


Royat Baxive Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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/ f 3 The Bast! —_—-— —_———_—_ - The absolute purity of the Belle of Nelson is guaranteed. Address 
2. ' > | Belle of Nelson Distillery Go., 
; Son 5 y WHETHER LOUISVILLE, KY. 
; FOR | re whisky oan. be ead 4 2. ite Oo. ° 
a 4 | . ap. ° “ u ton. Stree! ; Ac cor, errall & Condit ; mcke 
S “Beste Goesrartst.” $ — Button-sewing, Lacé-making, Embroidery S Veseiiene: on N Hain @ Cori Wane Secet 


Cure for Asthma, Cure Guaranteed or No workers and nervous debility. 

Pay. Export Office, 1164 Broadway, New York. We bottle our oldest stock, distilled in 1875, put in cases containing 

1 Case, FREE by Mail, address 12 bottles, at $15 per case; or can supply it by the barrel, 5 to 15 
Eutablished in 1845. We refer 


The African Kola Plan 
st ma discovered in Congo, Wes Anelegant HAND-MADE whisky, distilled in the mountains of 
| Africa, is Nature’s Sure Kentucky, for gentlemen as a beverage, or a restorative for brain- 
USE j For Large Tr 


ia 
KOLA IMPORTING CO., 132 VineSt.,Cincinnati, Ohio. years old, at @4 to $7.50 per gallon. 
, to the Governor of Kentucky and all Louisville Banking Institutions. 





a Capen Cuttle | OR FANCY WORK. New York, and from New Orleans and San Francisco 


i depots ; or, if preferred, direct from distillery. 
° Knows agood thing, | Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout | ts : ; and 
-Ltell ye; and when the Country. 


‘He hails a better THE BARBOUR BROS, CO., | 





EARL & WILSON’S 










































































SS 
ae ‘a 
2 4 Tan § <n gi Al = t wl = | | 
‘ §¢ Drink than VAN ‘ New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Uf COLLARS &CU FFS; 
‘ é FHovten’s Cocoa} Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. y aa Ts THE WORLD 
Sell make a note ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. raat 1 SRLS Is 
: ¢ Onit.” ° ee : pe a : 
> Serre eee eee eee telling how to cure 
4 CAP’ EN CUTTLE. : _ : — - | OVERMAN WHEEL CO. A WONDERFUL BOOK roy bf tr mes, 
— mown § & T | - 7 | : . ’ icine, electricity or change of diet or habits, sen 
‘ PERFECTLY PURE , ba H EAL H U L b 4 Ce Se a free to any anh # us the address of four or 
et A ' > ’ a A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, more afflicted or medicine-taking persons. 
: 7 ; , (GEIAD NT CO., Chicago. 
3 VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS : ‘ rt | CHICAGO NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. HYGEIAN APPLIA ’ Zz 
@ increases by 50 PER CENT. the solubility of the ¢ } U i = OO RS + “ ’ D REWING . SS’N 
@ flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa $ oa Da SCH 
‘ , 7 — 
@ bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish~ g TZ ifmen and women of allagesknew J NHEUSER se BY alice Lanes SSCSSCTUTT’ oes 
eing ond stimuleting drink, readily assimilated & how easy it is to bicycle— how - @oocooo coo oo8 Soooeos SOCCOO oe 
even icate. 
$ Ask your grocer for VAN HoUTEN's and take ¢ ¥ safe—healthful—joyful—econom- si. LOUIS, MO. U. S. A. 
Spo sabetivate, | Aer it nor obtainable enclore?  § F ical—all the world would cycle— ¥ 
’ } d 2 ‘ aa aa ae TV 
© Dette trees, How York. or 46 Wabach Ave. | Z As cycling leads exercises of all § BREWERS 0: FINE BEER EXCLUSIVELY. 
i 0, a . 7 = . . - 
@to 40 caps will be mailed, Mention this | fF out-doors, so the Columbia leads # | . WITH THE COMPLETION OF THE NEW BREW-HOUSE THEIR CAPACITY 
S9in Nove b Ettn Wee tle | % thecyclesof the world— =» | y Is ENORMOUS AND IS AS FOLLOWS: 
7 2 a 7 E r . 5 Book about Columbias free at Columbia ‘§ 6.000 Barrel 
. agenci or sent f yo-cent std S ' Six Kettles per day, equal to - + . - - . - - J arrels, 
‘ The Standard Cocoa of the World. é ; ‘ ~ Pope’ Mig. Co. pa Coben i. : Gar74 Total Capacity per year of 300days, - - - - - = 1,800,000 
‘ a? eo CONSUMPTION OF MATERIAL: 
.".''*""*"teeeFeeeeereeree eee ee Malt ‘ For 6,000 bbls. daily brew, 2 Hops.—6,000 bbls. dafly brew, 1 1-4 lbs. 
Y —————— : 4 bbl. beer, 1 bus. a 12,000 to bbl. beer, or total lbs. perday = - 7,50) 
Al R TRICYCLES TH E ACM E | 100,000 bbls. yearly brew, 2 han a a! 3.000.000 1,400,000 bbia yearly ) tel to 2.200.000 
rE ° . beer, or, to . per year, e aera) 
Y MFC. CO.Ely a , MUSTACHE GUARD, | {isomer STORACE CAPACITY: 
y 6,000 Vats requiring 50 floors 
Plt : "” yr a, peek od Solid Comfort while Eating. | ay Ri pots gee Eh . 15,000 square ft. | 125x125 feet square, a total of 900,000 square ft. 
| + ee ve 
AND HEAD NOISES CURED No Use for Napkins. Their motto Is ** Not how cheap but how good. 
D EAP --— = gy NEW YORK DEPOT, O. MEYER & CO., 105 BROAD ST. 
pers heard. Successful when all remedies adjusted. Does not interfere with free 
fail. Bold only by F. Hiscox 263 B'way,N.¥. Write for book of pros REE use of mouth. =< re a 


WORKS PERFECTLY. ee ea et oa 
Made of gold and sliver plate. Can be THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH INK MANUFACTURED BY 


carried in vest pocket. Every genteel 


iset ee J. HARPER BONNELL CO., 


any address. Sold only by the 


Acme Novelty Co., NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


Omaha, Neb. 
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